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essential  household  necessities  brought  from  England  by 
the  settlers  and  the  furniture  imported  at  a  later  date  were 
English.  The  cabinet  makers  who  began  their  profession 
here  or  those  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  worked  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  style.  There  were  other  settlements  in  America  be¬ 
sides  the  English;  for  instance,  in  Xew  York,  the  Dutch 
styles  were  used  by  the  local  cabinet  makers  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch  settlement  there. 

Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  all  the  furniture 
in  the  17th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
in  the  Institute  collection  but  a  few  outstanding  pieces 
are  most  deserving  of  mention.  Probably  the  oldest 
authentic  piece  and  the  one  which  attracts  more  particular 
attention  is  the  court  cupboard  in  the  Jacobean  period. 
This  unusual  piece  is  constructed  of  oak  as  this  was  the 
favored  wood  of  the  17th  century.  This  cupboard  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  geometric  designs  and  with  applied  split  spin¬ 
dles.  By  tradition,  John  Putnam  brought  this  interesting 
piece  from  England  about  1640  and  it  is  truly  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Jacobean  period  in  England  and  America. 
It  was  acquired  by  bequest  of  Harriet  Putnam  Fowler  of 
Danvers.  Also  in  the  same  style  there  is  a  turned  settee 
brought  from  Normandy  in  1686  by  the  Huguenots.  It 
is  an  outstanding  piece  because  of  the  original  Turkey- 
work  covering.  This  particular  covering  is  interesting 
because  it  is  one  of  the  very  early  methods  used  to  up¬ 
holster  furniture,  being  made  on  the  same  principals  as 
needlework,  a  coarse  worsted  being  used  for  the  em¬ 
broidery.  This  piece  came  from  the  estate  of  John  Apple- 
ton.  Another  piece  of  the  same  period  is  an  oak  wainscot 
chair  brought  from  England  in  1634  by  the  Dennis 
Family.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  17th  century  and,  incidentally,  it  is  the 
first  accession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  It  is  constructed 
of  oak  and  is  also  decorated  with  geometric  designs  as  is 
the  court  cupboard.  This  piece  was  the  gift  of  Eobert 
Brookhouse. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Jacobean  style,  we  en¬ 
ter  the  William  and  Mary  period  which  began  in 
1688  and  ended  in  1702.  In  England,  as  well  as  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  this  was  a  most  important  period  because  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Dutch  motifs  which  affected  furniture  designs 
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throughout  a  great  part  of  the  18th  century.  Represent¬ 
ing  this  period  is  a  magnificent  highboy  of  burled  walnut 
with  six  legs  and  flat  serpentine  stretchers.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  the  highboy  originated  in  this  period.  At 
first  the  highboys  were  imported  from  England  until  about 
1700,  when  American  cabinet  makers  began  to  manufac¬ 
ture  them  here.  The  highboy  had  a  brief  existence  of 
about  one  hundred  years  ending  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chippendale  styles.  This  particular  highboy  was  a  gift  of 
Miss  E.  M.  Xowell  and  is  on  display  in  the  Institute.  One 
of  the  most  desirable  pieces  of  American  antique  furniture 
is  the  lowboy  in  the  William  and  Mary  style,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  highboy.  From  the 
bequest  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hassam,  the  Institute  has  in  its 
collection  a  lowboy  in  this  style.  As  walnut  was  the  pre¬ 
ferred  wood  of  the  period,  this  piece  is  constructed  of  that 
material  and  instead  of  the  usual  six  legs,  it  has  only  four 
with  two  finials  representing  the  two  center  legs  which 
were  omitted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Con¬ 
necting  the  four  legs  are  diagonal  serpentine  stretchers. 
The  brasses  on  this  piece  are  of  the  tear-drop  type  which 
were  first  used  in  this  period. 

In  the  year  1702,  Anne  became  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  furniture  styles  which  were  developed  during 
her  reign  bear  her  name  and  were  predominantly  Dutch  in 
feeling.  The  Queen  Anne  period  lasted  from  1702  to 
1714,  but  these  styles  continued  to  be  popular  until  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  Institute  has  very  few 
pieces  representing  this  period ;  there  are  several  highboys 
and  lowboys  which  are  constructed  of  walnut,  this  wood 
having  been  popular  until  about  1725.  These  pieces  differ 
from  those  of  the  William  and  Mary  style  in  that  they 
have  four  slender  cabriole  legs  in  lieu  of  the  six  turned 
legs.  The  stretchers  are  also  omitted  in  these  particular 
pieces. 

The  periods  which  follow  the  Queen  Anne  style  are  the 
most  popular  in  the  study  of  antique  furniture.  They  are 
named  for  the  three  outstanding  cabinet  makers  of  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  century,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton.  The  Institute  has  many  excellent  examples  of 
furniture  made  in  the  styles  of  these  three  well-known 
cabinet  makers,  and  the  majority  of  pieces  pertaining  to 
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these  three  periods  are  located  in  the  Pingree  House  which 
is  owned  by  the  Institute.  In  discussing  the  style  of 
Chippendale,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be 
divided  into  four  periods:  Dutch,  Gothic,  Chinese  and 
French.  In  America,  the  Dutch  and  Gothic  styles  were 
more  popular  than  the  other  two  and  this  period  reached 
its  greatest  popularity  in  this  country  between  1755  and 
1785.  Chippendale  did  not  develop  a  style  of  his  own  as 
he  made  use  of  styles  prevalent  during  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  He,  however,  made  many  changes,  particularly 
in  the  chair.  As  an  example,  the  cabriole  leg  was  termin¬ 
ated  with  a  claw  and  ball  foot  instead  of  the  Dutch  pad 
foot ;  the  top  rail  was  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cupid’s  bow 
and  the  pierced  splat  in  the  back  was  derived  from  the 
extremely  popular  urn  shaped  back  of  the  preceding  period. 
In  the  Shaw  Memorial  bedroom  in  the  Pingree  House, 
there  is  a  set  of  fine  mah(^any  Chippendale  chairs  in  the 
French  style,  circa  1765;  these  chairs  are  unusual  because 
of  the  voluted  arms  with  cabriole  supports.  The  backs  are 
composed  of  the  Chinese  patterned  splat  and  are  up¬ 
holstered  in  green  and  blue  brocatelle.  Being  of  such  an 
unusual  design,  these  chairs  are  of  course  extremely  rare. 
The  back  bedroom  of  the  Pingree  House  is  furnished  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  Chippendale  style.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  set  of  early  Chippendale  chairs  with  the  conven¬ 
tional  cupid’s  bow  top  rail  and  pierced  splat.  These  have 
the  cabriole  legs  terminated  with  finely  carved  claw  and 
ball  feet.  The  most  outstanding  piece  is  a  chest  of  drawers 
with  a  reversed  serpentine  front ;  this  chest  is  constructed 
of  mahogany  with  the  usual  four  drawers  and  claw  and  ball 
feet.  There  is  also  a  well  proportioned  Chippendale  arm 
chair  in  this  room.  This  is  supported  with  straight  legs  and 
is  covered  with  light  blue  Toile  de  Jouy,  the  design  of  the 
covering  consisting  of  eagles,  shields  and  flowers,  repre¬ 
senting  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Federal  period. 

Although  Hepplewhite  did  not  have  Chippendale’s  sense 
of  proportion,  both  in  England  and  America,  he  proved 
very  popular  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  he  developed 
many  of  his  more  popular  pieces  after  designs  originated 
by  the  Adams  Brothers.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  the  Hepplewhite  designs  are  delicate  in  form  and  con¬ 
struction.  After  his  death  in  1786,  the  business  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  widow  and  it  was  she  who  published  his 
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book,  “The  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterer’s  Guide,”  so 
popular  amon^  furniture  students.  The  Institute  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having;  in  its  collection  some  very  fine  examples 
of  furniture  in  the  Hepplewhite  style.  There  are  several 
sets  of  chairs  representing;  the  various  desigpis  used  by  this 
cabinet  maker.  One  gp’oup  is  outstanding;  because  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  feather  motif  carved  on  the  central  splat. 
The  shield  back  and  the  straig;ht  tapering;  leg;s  are  also 
utilized  in  these  chairs.  In  the  same  categ;ory  there  is  an 
unusual  sofa  covered  in  striped  blue  brocade.  The  desigrn 
of  this  sofa  is  very  graceful  because  of  the  delicate  shield 
shaped  back  and  tapering  straight  legs  which  give  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  beauty.  There  are  other  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  Hepplewhite  style  in  the  collections,  chests  of 
drawers,  secretaries  and  card  tables.  One  of  the  secretaries, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  carved  eagle  and  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  was  made  by  John  Appleton  of  Salem.  Prom  the 
illustration  one  may  see  the  fine  patina  that  only  age  can 
produce  and  the  brasses  and  finials  are  typical  of  the 
Hepplewhite  style. 

In  designating  the  style  of  Sheraton,  we  immediately 
visualize  furniture  of  rectangular  proportions  with  inlaid 
decorations.  Sheraton  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been 
the  most  outstanding  of  the  three  great  English  cabinet¬ 
makers.  This  fact  is  realized  when  one  considers  that 
Sheraton  combined  strength  with  beauty,  a  faculty  not  de¬ 
veloped  by  his  two  contemporaries.  As  with  Chippendale 
and  Hepplewhite,  the  style  of  Sheraton  is  based  upon  a 
book  of  designs  called  “The  Cabinet  Maker  and  Uphol¬ 
sterer’s  Drawing  Book.” 

In  the  Shaw  Memorial  bedroom  in  the  Pingree  House, 
there  are  several  excellent  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Sher¬ 
aton  style.  The  Elias  Hasket  Derby  dressing  table  is 
unique  both  from  a  structural  as  well  as  an  historic  view¬ 
point.  This  piece  is  constructed  of  mahogany  with  satin- 
wood  veneer.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  dressing  table  is 
a  circular  mirror  supported  by  scrolled  braces  resting  upon 
a  series  of  three  small  drawers.  Another  beautiful  piece 
of  furniture  in  this  room  is  the  mahogany  reeded  four  post 
tester  bed,  circa  1807.  The  posts  are  turned,  reeded  and 
tapered.  The  tester  is  made  of  white  enameled  wood  with 
gplt  lines  and  small  sheafs  of  wheat  on  the  center  panels. 
As  with  all  periods  previously  mentioned,  there  are  many 
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other  fine  examples  in  this  style  hut  of  course  in  an  article 
of  this  length  only  a  very  few  of  the  finest  pieces  can  be 
described. 

Following  the  “golden  age  of  English  furniture,”  there 
were  very  few  pieces  produced  comparable  with  those  of 
the  preceding  periods.  During  the  Empire  and  succeed¬ 
ing  styles,  furniture  has  little  of  artistic  value,  therefore 
only  a  few  pieces  have  been  preserved  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  mention  here  the  three 
type  rooms  which  attract  so  much  attention  in  the  museum 
of  the  Institute.  There  is  a  kitchen  throughout  which  one 
finds  the  usual  collection  of  furnishings  used  in  the  early 
settler’s  home,  including  the  fireplace  complete  with  a  spit 
and  jack,  bellows  and  fire  dogs.  A  cupboard  is  well  filled 
with  pewter  and  wooden  dishes  adding  much  charm  to  the 
homelike  atmosphere  of  this  room.  The  bedroom  is  re¬ 
splendent  with  its  trundle  bed  and  the  interesting  bed- 
hangings  found  thereon.  The  small  parlor  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Xew  England  parlor  of  about  1800 ;  this  room 
has  a  Mclntire  mantel  showing  the  carved  eagle  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  panel ;  the  andirons  and  other  decorations  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  in  one  corner  stands  a  spinet  which  was  made  by 
Samuel  Blythe  of  Salem,  in  1789 ;  this  is  supposedly  the 
first  spinet  made  in  this  country  and  is  a  most  pleasing 
addition  to  this  charming  room. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Institute  stands  an  old  organ 
made  in  1827  by  George  D.  Hook  of  Salem  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  This  model  creates  much  comment  from 
visitors.  It  demonstrates  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
creative  talent  and  recently  it  has  been  renovated  and  put 
in  playing  condition.  This  organ  was  first  used  in  Boston 
churches  and  was  the  first  Harvard  Church  Organ.  It 
has  been  in  active  service  for  a  total  of  seventy-one  years 
and  today  its  tone  is  still  amazingly  pleasant  and  clear. 
It  is  made  of  walnut  and  still  retains  its  ornate  decorations 
of  mouldings  and  gilt  pipes.  The  Essex  Institute  considers 
this  one  of  its  prize  possessions. 

These  few  pieces  have  given  a  very  brief  introduction 
to  the  furniture  at  the  Essex  Institute.  It  may  easily  be 
seen  that  the  articles  comprise  an  excellent  collection  repre¬ 
senting  the  styles  found  in  the  study  of  American  furni¬ 
ture. 


JOHN  WISE :  THE  FATHER  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


By  Paul  Simpsoit  McElbot 


In  March,  1633,  thirteen  men  settled  in  what  is  now 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  The  next  year  a  church  was 
gathered,  being  the  ninth  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  The  fact  that  these  people  were  destitute  of  a 
minister  was  sufScient  reason  for  the  Governor  (Win- 
throp)  to  travel  the  thirty  miles  along  the  Indian  trails  on 
foot  from  Boston  to  Ipswich.  As  a  result  of  this  trip  the 
Governor  arranged  for  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Ward  to 
come  over  from  England  in  1634  to  become  their  first 
minister. 

A  church  whose  sparsely  settled  parish  extended  for 
nearly  ten  miles  in  every  direction  would  ordinarily  be 
greatly  handicapped  in  attendance,  but  the  settlers  who 
built  along  the  Chebacco  section  of  Ipswich  thought  but 
little  of  travelling  from  five  to  ten  miles  each  way  on  Sun¬ 
days  to  their  place  of  worship.  Although  the  very  earliest 
of  these  settlers  who  had  fied  from  persecution  in  England 
thought  little  of  the  long  trip  to  and  from  church,  their 
children  were  less  inclined  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  to 
enjoy  religious  services.  The  result  was  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  younger  people  to  tary  at  home  on  the 
Sabbath.  It  was  probably  concern  over  this  situation,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  Chebacco  section  of  Ipswich  was 
by  1676  sufficiently  prosperous  to  support  a  church,  that 
made  the  Chebacco  residents  want  to  establish  a  church  of 
their  own. 

A  consultation  was  arranged  between  the  town  officials 
of  Ipswich  and  the  residents  of  the  Chebacco  parish  and  at 
this  meeting,  says  the  record, 

the  inhabitants  of  Chebacco,  considering  the  great  straights 
they  were  in,  for  want  of  the  means  of  grace  among  them¬ 
selves,  unanimously  agreeing,  and  drawing  up  a  petition  and 
presented  it  to  the  towne  of  Ipswich,  at  a  publick  towne  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  to  desire  of  the  towne  that  they  might  have 
liberty  to  call  a  minester  to  preach  among  themselves  but  the 
towne  would  not  grant  it,  neither  did  they  seeme  to  refuse  it, 
but  would  not  vote  concerning  it. 
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The  people  of  Ipswich  proper  had  no  objection  to  the 
people  of  Chebacco  establishing  a  church  in  their  district, 
provided  they  would  continue  to  support  the  ministry  in 
Ipswich;  but  as  a  town  the  people  of  Ipswich  would 
neither  vote  for  it  nor  against  it.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  the  people  of  Chebacco  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority, 
the  General  Court,  but  the  Court  merely  referred  it  back 
to  the  town.  The  town  then  voted  to  authorize  the  select¬ 
men  again  to  confer  with  their  Chebacco  neighbors.  Af¬ 
ter  several  such  meetings  no  decision  was  reached.  Final¬ 
ly  the  selectmen  were  specifically  asked  for  permission  for 
a  Mr.  Jeremiah  Shepherd  to  preach  at  Chebacco.  Some 
of  the  selectmen  assented  and  the  others,  like  good  politi¬ 
cians,  made  no  objection,  so  in  1797  Mr.  Shepherd  came 
and  preached  in  a  private  home  in  Chebacco.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Shepherd  was  so  popular  that  there  was  no 
private  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  those  who 
wanted  to  hear  Mr.  Shepherd,  so  the  people  of  Chebacco 
quite  naturally, 

decided  to  build  a  plain  house,  and,  if  they  could  obtain 
leave  of  the  town,  or  Court,  to  put  it  to  the  use  of  a  meeting¬ 
house;  if  not,  to  some  other  use. 

One  Sunday  after  the  service,  Mr.  Shepherd  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  ‘‘an  honorable  and  very 
influential  brother”  in  Ipswich  saying  that  the  Ipswich 
people  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chebacco  brethren.  Mr.  Shepherd  could  foresee  great 
possibilities  in  the  Chebacco  parish,  but  he  could  also 
realize  that  there  would  be  great  opposition  from  the 
stronger  parent  church,  and  he  took  the  course  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  stopped  preaching  and  resigned. 

This  so  incensed  the  Chebacco  residents  that  they  again 
petitioned  the  town,  but  again  to  no  avail.  Over  a  month 
later  the  Ipswich  selectmen  sent  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  which  they  made  heavy  charges 
against  the  people  of  Chebacco.  The  General  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  the  men  of  Chebacco  should  desist  from  aU 
further  proceedings  in  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  the 
residents  of  Chebacco  optimistically  cut  the  timbers  and 
laid  the  sills  of  the  meeting-house,  so  that  it  could  be  built 
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just  as  soon  as  permission  was  received.  While  the  men 
of  Chebacco  were  trying  to  settle  this  conflict,  the  women 
secretly  met  to  see  what  they  could  do.  It  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  serious  offense  to  violate  an  order  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  but  one  of  the  women  remarked  that  the  Great 
and  General  Court  had  said  nothing  about  the  women. 
“The  Court,”  she  remarked,  “had  only  forbidden  the  men 
from  doing  anything  further  in  this  matter.”  Another 
woman  remarked  that  “The  Order  sent  by  the  General 
Court  mentioned  only  Chebacco  men,  and  it  said  nothing 
about  men  from  other  communities  building  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  Chebacco,”  so  the  women  summoned  men  from 
the  neighboring  communities  of  Manchester  and  Glouces¬ 
ter  to  come  and  help.  In  this  way,  the  scheming  women 
saw  the  Church  was  built. 

When  the  people  in  Ipswich  realized  what  had  taken 
place  they  immediately  sent  the  constable  with  a  warrant 
summoning  some  of  the  Chebacco  men  and  women  to  trial. 
They  were  tried  in  Ipswich,  and  as  would  be  expected, 
found  guilty  and  turned  over  to  the  Salem  Court.  The 
Salem  Court  gave  the  Chebacco  people  liberty  to  finish 
building  their  meeting-house. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Shepherd  should  be  invited  to 
serve  as  minister  of  the  new  church,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Shepherd  had  not  joined  any  Congregational  Church,  the 
residents,  fearful  that  Episcopacy  or  some  other  church 
power  might  gain  the  ascendancy,  searched  for  another 
pastor.  In  April,  1680,  a  Mr.  John  Wise  was  selected 
and  invited  to  come  to  preach  in  the  Chebacco  meeting¬ 
house. 

This  John  Wise  was  bom  in  August,  1652,  as  the  fifth 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Thompson)  Wise.  Joseph  Wise 
had  come  to  America  in  1636  as  an  indentured  servant  of 
George  Alcock,  a  physician.  He  apparently  took  such  ac¬ 
tion  because,  like  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  he  decided 
to  leave  England  and  possessed  no  other  means  of  doing 
so.  The  Wise  family  settled  in  Roxbury  where  they  at¬ 
tended  the  church  of  the  famous  Indian  scholar  and 
apostle  —  John  Eliot.  At  the  time  of  his  call  to  Ipswich, 
John  Wise  was  28  years  of  age  and  at  that  time  Ipswich 
was  the  second  largest  parish  in  the  colony.  We  know  but 
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little  of  John  Wise  up  to  this  time,  save  that  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1673  and  spent  at  least  a  year 
preaching  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  where  he  declined  a 
call  to  that  parish.  While  there  he  also  served  as  a  chap¬ 
lain  of  forces  against  the  Xarrangansett  Indians.  He 
also  preached  for  a  time  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts.  On 
December  5,1678,  he  married  Abigail  Gardner  of  Rox- 
hury. 

John  Wise  was  apparently  a  tall,  large-framed  man, 
majestic  in  appearance,  and  endowed  with  a  deep  clear, 
resonant  voice.  Although  a  scholar  he  was  far  from  a 
recluse.  Something  of  his  physical  prowess  can  be  seen 
from  an  incident  that  happened  shortly  after  his  arrival. 
A  stranger  rode  into  Wise’s  yard,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
hitching  post  within  the  yard,  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
Wise  was  greeted  with  these  words:  “Sir,  my  name  is 
Chandler,  of  the  town  of  Andover ;  having  heard  that  you 
are  a  famous  wrestler,  and  having  myself  some  success  that 
way,  having  thrown  all  in  our  region,  I  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Andover  to  take  hold  with  you.  Do  you  object  ?” 

“Not  at  all!”  exclaimed  Wise,  somewhat  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

So,  removing  his  frock  coat,  or  whatever  jacket  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  wearing.  Wise  stepped  out  into  the  yard.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  struggles  Chandler  was  laid  flat  upon  his  back, 
but  still,  like  a  good  sport,  Chandler  asked  for  more,  for 
another  try.  This  time,  Mr.  Wise  not  only  pinned  Chand¬ 
ler  flat,  but  he  picked  Chandler  up  and  lifted  him  over  the 
fence  and  deposited  him  in  the  road  outside. 

“And  now,”  said  Chandler  with  good  humor,  “if  you 
will  just  throw  my  horse  over  after  me,  I  will  be  going 
along  my  way.” 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  meeting-house  where  Wise  was 
to  preach  for  it  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  times  of 
which  Mr.  Wise  was  so  much  a  part.  Unlike  most 
churches  of  our  day,  the  pulpit  is  plain  and  very  high  with 
a  spacious  window  behind  it  and  with  a  sounding-board 
above  to  prevent  the  speaker’s  voice  from  ascending  to  the 
open  rafters  above.  In  front  of  the  pulpit  is  a  high  seat 
for  the  deacons  with  a  pew  beside  the  pulpit  for  the  min¬ 
ister’s  family.  The  women  are  seated  on  both  sides  of 
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the  house  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  middle  of  the  meeting 
house.  As  yet  there  is  no  instrumental  music  —  all  wha 
can  sing  comprise  the  choir  and  a  deacon  will  line  out  the 
hymns  and  pitch  the  tunes. 

It  was  in  such  a  church  and  under  such  circumstances 
that  Mr.  Wise  preached.  About  a  year  after  Mr.  Wise 
came  the  people  of  Chebacco  sent  in  a  formal  request  to 
Ipswich  to  be  dismissed  from  that  Church  for  the  purpose 
of  being  organized  into  a  church  in  Chebacco,  but  the  Ips¬ 
wich  people  were  slow  in  granting  this  request  —  probably 
because  they  were  reluctant  to  part  with  so  many  of  their 
members  and  with  the  financial  support,  too,  that  had  been 
coming  from  the  Chebacco  people. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wise’s  coming  to  Chebacco,  people 
were  also  paying  their  accustomed  rates  for  the  support 
of  the  minister  and  church  in  Ipswich,  but  within  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival  the  town  of  Ipswich  reluctantly 
accepted  the  Court’s  order  to  release  the  Chebacco  people 
from  such  obligations.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Wise  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  we  can 
feel  certain  that  the  release  would  not  have  then  come 
without  him. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  three  years  after  John  Wise 
came  to  Chebacco  that  the  church  was  formally  organized. 
The  people  of  Chebacco  parish  invited  ministers  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  neighboring  churches  to  meet  as  a  council  to 
proclaim  them  a  church.  At  this  Council  the  senior  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Council  and  its  moderator  called  upon  all  who 
were  present  from  the  Chebacco  parish  to  rise  that  they 
might  in  that  piiblic  way  give  their  assent  to  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  and  the  covenant  which  had  previously  been 
prepared.  The  following  covenant  was  then  administered 
to  the  people  of  Chebacco : 

You  do  in  the  name  and  fear  of  God  (as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  men  and  angels)  take  God,  Jehovah,  Father^  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  be  your  only  portion,  and  chief est  good;  giv¬ 
ing  up  yourself  and  yours  unto  His  use,  and  service,  in  the 
sincerity  and  uprightness  of  your  hearts;  you  do  promise  by 
the  assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  to  walk  in  His  fear,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  of  worship  and  manners  towards  God  and 
men,  all  your  days,  as  He  shall  reveal  His  mind  to  you  out 
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of  His  holy  word  and  truth ;  farther,  you  do  by  your  own 
choice  and  act,  (highly  esteeming  the  privileges  of  God’s 
household)  yield  yourselves,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  before  which  you  now  stand.  Expecting  its  faithful 
watch  over  you;  and  you  promise  subjection  to  the  discipline 
of  Christ  in  it,  both  corrective  and  directive,  while  God  shall 
continue  you  members  in  it;  also  promising  all  love  and 
watchfulness  over  your  fellow  members,  j’ou  do  resolve  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  your  duties  both  to  God  and  men,  Christ  by  His 
grace  assisting  you.^ 

After  this  covenant  was  administered  the  moderator  in 
the  name  of  the  Council  declared  that  the  Church  at  Che- 
bacco,  or  Essex  as  it  is  called  today,  was  a  duly*  established 
Church  of  Christ  in  good  and  regular  standing  and  fellow¬ 
ship  with  all  sister  churches. 

The  same  council  was  met  on  this  same  day,  August  12, 
1683,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  preacher,  John 
"Wise  to  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Chebacco  people  of¬ 
fered  John  Wise,  as  their  minister,  ten  acres  of  land  which 
was  “to  be  his  own  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.” 
His  annual  salary  was  to  be  sixty  pounds  or  about  $290  — 
one  third  of  which  was  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  two-thirds 
in  grain  at  the  current  selling  price.  He  was  to  have  40 
acres  of  oak  wood  each  year,  and  eight  loads  of  salt  hay. 
In  addition  to  this  they  agreed  to  build  and  keep  in  repair 
for  his  use,  a  parsonage  and  barn  —  the  house  to  be  equal 
in  every  respect  to  Samuel  Gidding’s  house  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  model  house  in  that  day.  Mr.  Wise  was 
also  to  have  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands  and  the 
strangers’  contributions. 

The  new  pastor  of  this  newly  formed  church  was  des¬ 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  era  and  his  influence  is  felt  today.  Atkins 
and  Fagley  claim  that  “even  now  a  certain  reluctance 
(among  local  churches)  to  participate  in  national  church 
organizations  can  be  attributed  directly  to  John  Wise.”® 
“As  his  writings  (John  Wise)  were  instrumental  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  churches  strong  to  safeguard  their  liberty,  so  was 
his  influence  powerful  in  building  up  before  the  Revolu- 

1  Crowell,  History  of  Essex,  p.  92. 

2  History  of  American  Congregationalism,  p.  194. 
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tionary  War  among  the  masses  of  the  people  the  same 
spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy  which  helped  bring  to 
that  war  the  support  of  vast  numbers  of  thinking  people.”* 
Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II,  James  II  ascended  the 
throne  and  he  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  Governor 
of  All  the  New  England  Colonies.  In  1687  Andros 
caused  a  tax  of  a  pence  a  pound  to  be  levied  on  the  colon¬ 
ists.  Such  a  tax,  imposed  as  it  was  without  their  consent 
in  a  legislative  Assembly,  was  an  outright  violation  of 
their  Charter  rights  and  of  their  rights  as  Englishmen. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  edict,  Mr.  Wise  sent  at  once  to  sev¬ 
eral  influential  townsmen  to  discuss  the  matter,  with  the 
result  that  he  enlisted  the  support  of  these  men  at  the 
town  meeting  which  was  called  for  the  next  day.  Wise 
clearly  saw  the  injustice  of  this  tax  and  he  fearlessly  spoke 
out  against  it.  Had  John  Wise  not  taken  the  bold  leader¬ 
ship  he  did,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  townspeople  would 
have  paid  the  tax,  though  begrudgingly  as  did  other  com¬ 
munities,  yet  nevertheless  they  would  have  paid  it.  Wise 
spoke  persuasively  before  the  town  meeting,  and  although 
we  unfortunately  have  no  record  of  his  speech  that  day, 
we  do  know  that  he  urged  the  townspeople  to  stand  firmly 
for  their  rights  and  privileges.  The  town,  largely  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  speech,  declared  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to 
collect  a  tax  which  they  were  convinced  was  illegal  and  un¬ 
constitutional.  “Taxation  without  representation  is  ty¬ 
ranny.”  Other  communities  followed  Ipswich  and  took 
similar  action,  but  the  leadership  is  due  to  John  Wise. 
This  speech  of  Wise  is  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  all  time, 
and  in  this  speech  were  sown  seeds  and  expressions  even, 
that  found  embodiment  later  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

A  report  of  Mr.  Wise’s  doings  and  the  action  of  the  town 
itself  were  made  to  the  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
with  the  result  that  John  Wise  and  five  others  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  sent  to  jail  in  Boston.  This  bordered  on  trea¬ 
son.  They  were  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  bonds  in 
lieu  of  their  appearance  in  court.  Not  only  that  but  these 
honorable  and  respectable  men  were  found  guilty  of  oon- 

3  Ibid.  p.  194. 
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tempt  and  high  misdemeanor  and  they  were  therefore  kept 
in  jail  twenty-one  days  longer. 

Let  Mr.  Wise  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words : 

We,  John  Wise,  John  Andrews,  Sen.,  Robert  Kinsman, 
William  Goodhue,  Jr.,  all  of  Ipswich,  about  the  22nd  of 
August  1687,  were,  with  several  principal  inhabitants  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  met  at  Mr.  John  Appleton’s  and  there  discoursed  and 
concluded,  that  it  was  not  the  town’s  duty  in  any  way  to  as¬ 
sist  that  ill  method  of  raising  money  without  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  which  was  generally  intended  by  above  said  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  and  his  Council,  as  witness  a  late  act  issued  out  by 
them  for  such  purpose.  The  next  day  in  a  general  town 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  we  the  above  named 
J.  Wise,  J.  Andrews,  E.  Kinsman,  W.  Goodhue,  with  the  rest 
of  the  town,  there  met,  (none  contradicting)  and  gave  our 
assent  to  the  vote  then  made.  The  ground  of  our  trouble, 
our  crime,  was  the  copy  transmitted  to  the  Council,  viz :  “At 
a  legal  town  meeting,  August  23,  assembled  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  John  Usher,  Esq.,  for  choosing  a  commissioner  to 
join  with  the  Selectmen  to  assess  the  inhabitants  according 
to  an  act  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  Council,  for  lay¬ 
ing  of  rates.  The  town  then  considering  that  this  act  doth 
infringe  their  liberty,  as  free  English  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
by  interfering  with  the  Statute  Laws  of  the  land,  by  which 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  without  the  consent  of  an  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  free¬ 
holders  for  assessing  of  the  same,  they  do  therefore  vote  that 
they  are  not  willing  moreover,  consent  not,  that  the  Select¬ 
men  do  proceed  to  lay  any  such  rate,  until  it  be  appointed  by 
a  General  Assembly,  concurring  with  Governor  and  Council.” 

We,  the  complainants,  with  Mr.  John  Appleton  and 
Thomas  French,  all  of  Ipswich,  were  brought  to  answer  for 
the  said  vote  out  of  our  own  county  thirty  or  forty  miles 
into  Suffolk  and  in  Boston,  kept  in  jail  for  contempt  and 
high  misdeamor,  as  our  mittimus  specifies,  and  upon  demand, 
denied  the  charge  or  privilege  of  hdbeus  corpus,  and  from 
prison  overruled  to  answer  at  a  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
in  Boston.  Our  Judges  were  Joseph  Dudley  of  Eoxbury, 
Stoughton  of  Dorchester,  John  Usher  of  Boston,  and  Edward 
Randolph.  That  that  offciates  as  Clerk  and  Attorney  in  the 
case,  is  George  Farwell.  The  Jurors  only  twelve,  and  most 
of  them  (as  is  said)  non-freeholders  of  any  land  in  the 
colony,  some  of  them  strangers  and  foreigners,  gathered  up 
(as  we  suppose)  to  serve  the  present  term.  In  our  defense 
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was  pleaded  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  Laws,  that  secure  the 
subject’s  properties  and  estates,  etc.  To  which  was  replied 
by  one  of  the  judges,  the  rest  by  silence  assenting,  that  we 
must  not  think  the  Laws  of  England  follow  us  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  or  whither  we  went.  And  the  same  person  (J. 
Wise  abovesaid  testifies)  declared  in  open  council,  upon 
examination  of  said  Wise,  “Mr.  Wise,  you  have  no  more  privi¬ 
leges  left  you,  than  not  to  be  sold  as  slaves”  and  no  man  con¬ 
tradicted.  By  such  Laws  our  trial  and  trouble  began  and 
ended.  Mr.  Dudley,  aforesaid  Chief  Judge,  to  close  up  a 
debate  and  trial  trims  up  a  speech  that  pleased  himself  (as 
we  suppose)  more  than  the  people.  Among  many  other  re¬ 
markable  passages  to  this  purpose,  he  bespeaks  the  jury’s 
obedience,  who  (we  suppose)  were  very  well  pre-inclined, 
viz:  “I  am  glad,”  says  he  “there  be  so  many  worthy  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jurj’  so  capable  to  do  the  king’s  service,  and  we 
expect  a  good  verdict  from  you,  seeing  the  matter  hath  been 
so  sufficiently  proved  against  the  criminals.” 

Note. — The  evidence  in  the  case,  as  the  substance  of  it,  was 
that  we  too  boldly  endeavored  to  persuade  ourselves  we  were 
Englishmen  and  under  privileges,  and  that  we  were,  all  six  of 
us  aforesaid,  at  the  town-meeting  of  Ipswich  aforesaid,  and 
.  .  .  that  John  Wise  made  a  speech  at  the  same  time,  and 
said  that  we  had  a  good  God  and  a  Good  King,  and  should  do 
well  to  stand  to  our  privileges. 

The  jury  return  us  all  six  guilty.  We  were  remanded 
from  verdict  to  prison,  and  there  kept  twenty-one  days  for 
judgment.  There,  with  Mr.  Dudle}'’s  approbation  as  Judge 
Stoughton  said,  this  sentence  was  passed,  viz:  John  Wise 
suspended  from  the  ministerial  function,  fine  50  pounds,  pay 
cost,  1,000  bond  ....  These  bonds  were  for  good  be¬ 
haviour  one  year.  We  judge  the  total  charges  for  one  case 
and  trial  under  one  single  information,  involving  six  men, 
above  said,  in  expense  of  time  and  moneys  of  us,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions  for  our  necessary  succor  and  support,  to  amount  to 
more,  but  not  less,  than  400  pound  money.  Too  tedious  to 
illustrate  more  at  this  time,  and  we  conclude.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  town  afterwards  made  up  the 
loss  which  these  persons  sustained.  Mr.  Wise  later  brought 
action  against  Chief  Justice  Dudley  for  denying  him  the 
privilege  of  the  haheus  corpus  act,  and  Wise  won  the  case 

4  Quoted  from  Crowell,  Historj’  of  Essex,  pp.  101-103,  as 
quoted  by  Felt.  The  Revolution  in  New  England  Justified  by 
John  Wise,  being  his  own  story  following  his  arrest,  1687. 
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and  recovered  damages.  It  was  not  long  after  that  that 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  put  down  by  the  people  of  Boston 
and  shipped  back  to  England.  When  James  II  was  ex¬ 
pelled  and  William  and  Mary  elevated  to  the  throne,  then 
a  new  Governor  was  sent  over. 

Wise  was  honored  by  his  townspeople  by  being  chosen 
one  of  two  to  represent  Ipswich  at  a  council,  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  other  towns,  to  consider  the  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  of  the  colony  under  the  new  governor. 

Prior  to  the  organizing  of  the  second  church,  all  in  Che- 
bacco  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  obliged  to  travel  to 
Ipswich  eight  times  a  year  for  military  training,  but  with 
an  ordained  minister  settled  among  them,  the  residents  of 
Chebacco  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  military  com¬ 
pany  of  their  own,  and  so  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
new  minister  a  special  military  training  muster  was  held 
in  the  common  at  Chebacco.  In  the  forenoon  the  company, 
as  did  all  such  companies,  marched  to  the  home  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  offer  the  customary  tokens  of  military  respect.  This 
military  preparation  was  principally  in  defense  of  the  In¬ 
dian  depradations  and  butcheries.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how 
much  the  military  training  with  its  attendant  power  actual¬ 
ly  drove  the  Indians  to  attack  in  self-defense,  for  with  the 
military  power  the  whites  were  able  to  impose  measures 
upon  the  Indians  that  could  not  have  been  enforced  other¬ 
wise.  Of  course,  when  attacked  the  white  people  through 
their  military  training  were  able  to  defend  themselves  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not  the  whites  and 
the  Indians  might  not  have  worked  out  an  ethically  more 
just  and  satisfactory  solution  of  their  problem  without 
military  training. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  assaults  of  the  Indians  were 
instigated  by  the  Canadian  French.  It  therefore  soon 
seemed  desirable  to  carry  war  into  the  French  dominions 
in  Canada  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phips.  About 
2500  soldiers  set  sail  from  Massachusetts  Bay  on  August 
9, 1690  to  conquer  New  France  and  drive  the  French  from 
Canada.  Upon  invitation  from  the  General  Court  John 
Wise  became  a  Chaplain  in  Phips  expedition  against  Que¬ 
bec  “where  not  only  the  Pious  Discharge  of  his  Sacred 
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Office,  but  his  Heroick  Spirit,  and  Martial  Skill  and  Wis¬ 
dom  did  prreatly  distin^ish  him.” 

In  a  “Xarrative  of  the  Expedition  Against  Quebec, 
A.  D.  1690  under  Sir  William  Phips,”  Rev.  John  Wise 
gave  in  forceful  terms  his  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
Expedition.  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Wise  says  that  the 
failure  was  due  to  the  scarceness  of  provisions,  to  the  want 
of  ammunition,  and  to  the  want  of  time,  —  all  three  things 
could,  he  maintains,  have  been  avoided.  Wise  also  attacked 
Phips  and  his  officers  for  showing  cowardice,  for  not  land¬ 
ing  the  army  at  a  more  convenient  place  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  for  not  heeding  the  advice  of  a  council  of  men 
and  officers. 

The  expedition  did  not  last  long,  although  a  thousand 
men  perished. 

John  Wise,  scholar  that  he  was,  was  keenly  interested 
in  education  and  was  eager  to  lift  the  cultural  level  of 
those  around  him  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  natural  for 
one  whose  library  contained  the  best  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  in  their  original  tongue,  as  well  as  works 
upon  Greek.  Roman,  Ecclesiastical,  and  English  history, 
philosophy,  theology'  and  Biblical  science,  to  be  a  strong 
advocate  for  free  public  schools.  Public  education  we  take 
for  granted  today,  but  as  late  as  1723  wolves  were  so  abun¬ 
dant  and  so  near  the  meeting  house  that  parents  would  not 
let  their  children  go  to  church  without  some  adult.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  much  instruction  was  given  at  home  in 
reading,  ’riting,  and  ’rithmetic,  as  well  as  in  religion  and 
the  laws  of  their  country.  It  was  found  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  of  the  parents  were  not  as  faithful  as 
they  should  have  been  in  fulfilling  their  educational  duties. 
Back  from  war,  this  young  minister  aroused  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ipswich  to  the  point  where  a  town  meeting  was 
held  to  consider  free  public  education.  Mr.  Wise,  of 
course,  was  expected  to  speak  and  he  urged  the  people  of 
Ipswich :  “Save  your  children  from  ignorance,  infidelity, 
and  vice.”  In  1695  the  town,  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Wise,  voted  to  hire  a  teacher  and  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  for  a  school.  A  J7athaniel  Rust,  Jr.,  was 
called  as  teacher. 

It  was  not  until  1702  that  a  school  house  was  built  — 
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one  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  Chebacco  children. 
The  privilege  of  six  months’  schooling  was  given  annually 
to  every  child.  Wise  was  a  civic  minded,  progressive 
man,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  meas¬ 
ures  —  desirable  as  they  were,  were  also  costly,  as  a 
result  Ipswich  paid  a  higher  county  and  state  tax  in  1703 
than  any  other  town  in  the  County.  In  the  days  of  John 
Wise  Ipswich  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
town  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  Wise  did  much 
to  strengthen  that  influence. 

Just  about  the  time  that  the  school  house  was  built  the 
French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  —  a  war  which  lasted 
through  ten  long  years  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and 
treasure.  Every  flfth  man  was  called  into  military  ser¬ 
vice.  A  public  Fast  was  observed  to  pray,  as  the  proclama¬ 
tion  stated:  “For  her  majesty,  that  her  forces,  and  those 
of  her  allies  and  of  this  province  may  prevail,  that  the  sea- 
coast,  and  inland  frontiers  be  protected  and  that  there  be 
a  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  for  a 
thorough  reformation  of  all  evils.”  By  this  time,  Mr. 
Wise  was  over  50  years  of  age  and  therefore  no  longer 
eligible  for  strenuous  military  service. 

About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Wise,  built  for  himself  on  the 
ten  acre  lot  that  the  parish  had  “given  to  him  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever”  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  though,  that  before  Mr.  Wise  built  his  house,  the 
parish  had  already  engaged  for  him  a  new  parsonage,  and 
had  also  voted  to  give  Mrs.  Wise  100  pounds  in  case  she 
should  be  left  a  widow  in  the  parsonage-house  in  the  event 
that  she  became  a  widow.  Curiously,  at  a  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  the  Church  offered  Mr.  Wise  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  if 
he  would  release  them  from  these  obligations,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  asked  him  to  give  bond  of  80  pounds  if  he 
left  them  to  settle  over  any  other  people. 

The  affection  in  which  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wise  were  held 
by  the  community  and  the  Yankee  shrewdness  of  the  par¬ 
ish  is  reflected  in  the  records,  an  abridgement  of  which 
follows : 

May  the  21,  1701.  It  was  then  voted,  that,  provided  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wise  forgive  us  all  the  behindments  relating  to  his 
salary  until  the  beginning  of  this  present  year ;  and  also  that 
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he  forgive  us  all  the  stone  wall  that  the  place  is  yet  obliged 
to  do  about  the  pasture,  and  also  doth  acquit  and  discharge 
us  from  all  repairs  of  the  parsonage-house,  except  shingling 
and  ground-selling  and  clapboarding;  and  also  from  a  house 
this  place  was  formerly  obliged  to  build  for  him ;  and  from 
the  100  pounds  it  was  formerly  voted  to  Mrs.  Wise,  provided 
she  was  left  a  widow,  —  it  is  voted  that  we  will  give  to  our 
minister,  Mr.  John  Wise,  the  full  sum  of  50  pounds.  He, 
the  said  Mr.  John  Wise,  shall  give  bonds  .... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wise  graciously  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
parish  and  in  a  few  years  their  new  house  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  Mr.  Wise  was  to  receive  during  his  lifetime 
the  rents  of  the  old  parsonage  house. 

Perhaps  the  size  of  the  minister’s  family  as  well  as  the 
affluence  of  the  parish  had  something  to  do  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  house,  for  by  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise 
had  6  children:  Jeremiah  had  graduated  from  Harvard 
and  had  been  settled  for  four  years  as  pastor  in  Berwick, 
Maine.  Lucy  was  married  to  the  Rev.  John  White  of 
Gloucester.  Joseph  was  living  in  Boston.  Mary,  Henry, 
Ammi  Ruhami,  and  John  are  at  home.  The  study  is  in 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  house  where  its  occupant  might 
have  the  most  light  and  heat.  In  his  will,  John  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  beloved  wife  Abigail,  “that  bed.  Bedstead 
&  Beding  belonging  to  it,  standing  in  my  study,  which  we 
commonly  lay  on.” 

The  library  is  not  extensive  but  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures  with  their  respective  Lexicons  are  upon  the 
table  for  handy  use,  not  upon  the  shelves.  Three  books 
which  he  prized  highly,  he  willed  to  his  son,  John  Wise: 
Gumiet’s  “Armor  of  Light”:  Dalton’s  “County  Justice 
and  Wood’s,”  “Chronicles  of  England”  and  we  know  that 
his  shelves  contained  many  other  valuable  books.  The 
number  of  references  and  sources  mentioned  by  Wise  in 
his  famous  pamphlet,  “A  Vindication  of  the  Government 
of  the  New  England  Churches,”  are  quoted  so  precisely 
often  with  chapter  and  page,  that  it  would  seem  that  he 
must  have  had  access  to  many  of  the  books  mentioned,  if 
not  possessing  them  in  his  own  library.  I  noted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  “Vindication” : 

Cyprian,  Plutarch,  Tertullian,  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  Mel- 
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anchthon.  Increase  Mather,  Dr.  Thomas  More,  Luther,  Wick- 
liff,  Origen,  Polycarp,  Ignatius,  Ireaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Mr. 
Hooker,  Sabinus  of  Emertria,  Felicissimus  of  Carthage,  Esue- 
bius,  Clemens  Romanus,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Oakes,  Baron  Puffen- 
dorff.  Lord  Warrington,  Boethius,  Caractacus,  Hensius,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Ulpian,  Plato,  Zenares,  Virgil,  Arius  and  the  Bible. 

These  references  are  all  used  aptly  not  eruditely ;  and  they 
are  not  general  references  casually  mentioned,  but  specifi¬ 
cally  quoted  and  they  reveal  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  mentioned. 

His  writings  abound  with  imagery,  with  keen  satire, 
and  tough  logic,  as  to  wit,  the  following : 

And  as  to  our  case,  we  may  say.  Despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things,  all  men  must  have  a  begninning,  and  every  bird 
which  is  pretty  well  fledged  must  begin  to  fly.  And  ours  are 
not  of  the  nest  where  Icarus  was  hatched,  whose  feathers  were 
only  glued  on ;  but  these  belong  to  the  angelic  host,  and  their 
wings  grow  out  from  their  essence;  therefore  you  may  allow 
them,  with  the  lark,  now  and  then  to  dart  heavenward,  though 
the  shell  or  down  be  scarce  off  from  their  heads.  And  so  we 
conclude  with  our  charitable  and  divine  apostle.  “What 
then !  if  Christ  we  preached  .  .  .  whether  by  young  or  by 
old  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  clergy  an  inde¬ 
pendent  congregation  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  chose  and  installed  Benjamin  Colman  as  their  min¬ 
ister.  Cotton  and  Increase  Mather  and  others  became 
alarmed  at  this  action  and  they  initiated  a  movement  to  es¬ 
tablish  associations  of  clergy  that  would  exercise  func¬ 
tions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  individual  churches.  In 
1705  Increase  Mather  published  a  pamphlet  called  “Ques¬ 
tions  and  Proposals”  in  which  the  plan  was  set  forth.  The 
proposal  in  its  intent  was  commendable,  being  designed  to 
prevent  independent  lay  people  and  churches  from  install¬ 
ing  unqualified  men  as  pastors  —  though  Mr.  Colman 
seems  to  have  been  worthy.  John  Wise  from  his  study  in 
Ipswich  saw  in  the  Mathers’  new  proposal  the  beginning 
of  what  might  develop  into  a  reactionary  revolution. 

The  proposals,  16  in  number,  were  under  two  general 
divisions.  The  first  eight  concerned  the  action  of  asso- 

5  The  Giurches  Quarrel  Espoused,  pp.  178-179,  Edition  1860. 
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dated  ministers  in  licensing;  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  second  eight  related  to  standing  councils  which 
were  to  be  comprised  of  associated  ministers  and  la.y  dele¬ 
gates  and  were  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year  or  oftener  if 
desired. 

These  proposals,  however,  honestly  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  Churches,  nevertheless  contained  principles 
which,  if  carried  out,  Wise  felt  would  tend  to  weaken  and 
subvert  individual  liberties.  It  was  this  threat  to  liberty 
that  drew  from  the  pen  of  John  Wise  in  1710  a  paper  un¬ 
der  the  quaint  title  of  “The  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused.” 
The  pamphlet,  contradicting  the  policies,  advocated  by  the 
President  of  Harvard,  virtually  gave  the  death  blow  to  the 
Mathers’  proposals.  Its  satire  is  keen  and  it  has  been  de¬ 
clared  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  Congregational  policy  ever  put  forth  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  The  importance  of  this  satirical  master¬ 
piece  should  not  be  underestimated  for  it  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  people  that  the  argument  for  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  congregational  churches  was  quite  as 
available  and  applicable  for  a  democracy  for  the  state, 
and  it  was  this  that  gave  the  public  a  mind-set  toward 
political  independence  which  later  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  our  American  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  advocate  of  democracy  should  be  called  “The  Father 
of  American  Independence.”  As  the  state  itself  in  its 
first  organic  life  on  these  shores  “was  born  in  the  Church, 
so  our  republican  iorm  of  government  is  the  product  of  the 
congregational  polity,  and  of  all  men  whom  God  has  hon¬ 
ored  with  an  agency  in  the  production  of  democracy  and 
independence,  John  Wise  ranks  among  the  foremost.” 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  import  of  this  famous 
pamphlet  known  as  “The  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused”, 
one  must  realize  the  fact  that  Wise  regarded  the  proposals 
of  these  Boston  ministers  as  being  subversive  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platform.  In  this  great  historic  document  of  1646 
the  churches  of  New  England  meeting  at  Cambridge,  de¬ 
clared  their  independence  of  all  European  churches  and 
they  set  up  a  plan  of  church  organization  which,  with  but 
few  changes,  has  been  the  guiding  principle  or  instrument 
of  the  churches  ever  since.  The  Platform,  embodying 
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seventeen  chapters,  dealt  with  many  things  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  doctrine  and  polity. 

It  is  hard  for  us  today  to  see  in  the  proposals  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  ministers  all  the  u^ly  features  noted  by  Wise,  but  the 
emphasis  given  by  John  Wise  to  the  values  of  pure  democ¬ 
racy  and  independence  have  an  impetus  to  democracy  and 
independence  that  has  characterized  American  life  ever 
since.  The  value  of  this  pamphlet  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  Wise  won  in  a  debate  with  Increase  Mather  and 
the  Boston  ministers,  so  much  as  in  its  clarion  call  for  a 
church  and  civil  government  of  pure  democracy  and  in¬ 
dependence. 

Something  of  the  strength  of  this  independence  of  spirit 
is  reflected  in  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  no  less,  in 
1652,  that  a  “license”  to  preach  or  serve  as  minister, 
should  be  obtained  from  a  council  or  from  the  county  court, 
but  the  church  people  resisted  this  order  so  strenuously 
that  the  law  had  to  be  repealed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  old  way  was  for  a  license  to  preach  to  be  granted  by  a 
particular  church  granting  authority  for  a  person  to  preach 
io  them. 

It  took  time  for  such  a  pamphlet  to  gain  widespread  cir¬ 
culation  in  those  days  and  for  the  issues  to  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  Some  five  years  later,  two  ministers  in  Gloucester, 
having  been  impressed  with  the  pamphlet  and  wanting 
more  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  such  an  able  man 
wrote  to  John  Wise  as  follows: 

Reverend  Sir:  We  have  had  the  favor  and  satisfaction  of 
reading  and  according  to  our  measure  considering  the  trans¬ 
cendent  logic,  as  well  as  grammar  and  rhetoric  of  your  Reply 
to  the  Proposals;  by  which  our  eyes  are  opened  to  see  much 
more  than  ever  before  we  saw  of  the  value  and  glory  of  our 
invaded  privileges,  and  are  of  opinion  that  if  your  consent 
may  be  obtained  to  a  new  edition  it  may  be  of  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  churches,  if  God  shall  please  to  go  forth  with  it. 
However,  it  will  be  a  testimony  that  all  our  watchmen  were 
not  asleep,  nor  the  camp  of  Christ  surprised  and  taken  before 
they  had  warning.  We  are,  &c.® 

It  was  not  until  1717  that  a  second  treatise,  entitled,  “A 
VINDICATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

6  Crowell,  History  of  Essex,  p.  125-126. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CHURCHES,  DRAWN  FROM 
ANTIQUITY,  THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE,  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  ITS  NOBLE  NATURE,  AND 
FROM  THE  DIGNITY  WHICH  DIVINE  PROVI¬ 
DENCE  HAS  PUT  UPON  IT.”  This  pamphlet  was 
published  together  with  “The  CHURCHES  QUARREL 
ESPOUSED”,  in  one  volume.  There  was  need  for  re¬ 
publishing  these  a  few  years  later. 

In  the  “Vindication”  as  it  became  familiarly  known, 
Wise  considers  the  fundamental  ideas  of  civil  as  well  as 
religious  government.  This  is  a  striking  document  for 
democracy  in  church  and  state.  In  this.  Wise  was  trying 
to  kill  what  he  considered  the  heretical  and  dangerous  plan 
of  synods.  Synods  he  maintained  were  undemocratic  and 
made  for  an  insidious  undermining  of  our  equality  and 
liberty.  Had  he  not  been  so  able  a  pamphleteer  and  so 
convincing  a  thinker,  the  Congregational  churches  would 
undoubtedly  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  Increase  Math¬ 
er,  and  operated  under  a  synod  form  of  government,  as 
outlined  by  Increase  Mather  in  his  famous  “Disquisition 
Concerning  Ecclesiastical  Council,”  1716. 

Wise  attacked  this  disquisition  by  proving  that  each 
church  was  truly  a  proper  body  full  of  power  and  author¬ 
ity  to  govern  itself.  The  effect  of  such  a  victory  is  more 
far  reaching  than  might  be  supposed,  for  this  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  local  and  self-government  virtually  directed  the 
polity  of  Congregationalism  for  centuries.  In  fact,  some 
fifty  years  later  the  ministers  of  that  day  declared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rights  to  be  natural  and  inalienable  in  religious  af¬ 
fairs  —  all  of  which  had  been  advocated  by  the  fearless 
non-conformist,  John  Wise: 

1.  The  right  of  a  church  to  choose  its  own  minister. 

2.  The  right  to  have  the  various  kinds  of  religious  cove¬ 
nants  preserved. 

3.  The  right  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  for  oneself. 

4.  The  right  to  complete  freedom  of  conscience. 

But  this  “Vindication”  pamphlet  went  further.  It  was 
a  strong  advocate  of  pure  democracy  in  civil  affairs  as  well. 
In  fact,  the  acceptance  of  the  following  rights  as  inalien¬ 
able  and  natural  in  civil  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  John  Wise : 
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1.  The  right  of  freedom  of  reading  and  of  speech. 

2.  The  sacredness  of  compacts. 

3.  The  sacredness  in  the  choice  of  officials  of  government. 

4.  The  right  of  trial  and  appeal. 

5.  The  right  to  the  fruits  of  man’s  labor. 

6.  The  right  of  Magna  Charta. 

7.  The  right  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  these  rights. 

From  the  above  it  seems  clear  that  this  pioneer  and  expo¬ 
nent  of  freedom  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  being  called  the 
Father  of  American  Independence. 

The  following  excerpts  from  “Vindication”  may  serve 
to  give  something  of  the  clarity,  force,  and  orderliness  of 
style  and  argument  of  that  document  of  independence,  to 
which  all  Americans  are  indebted. 

The  end  of  all  government  is  to  cultivate  humanity,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  all,  and  the  good  of  every  man  in 
all  his  rights,  his  life,  liberty,  estate,  honor,  etc.,  without  in¬ 
jury  or  abuse  done  to  any.'^ 

Such  thoughts  and  even  phraseology  we  see  clearly  re¬ 
flected  a  century  later  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  ideas  of  Wise  had  become  commonplace,  as  by-words, 
by  1776,  and  were  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Again, 

Then  certainly  it  cannot  easily  be  thought  that  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men,  that  shall  enter  into  a  voluntary'  compact,  to 
hold  all  power  in  their  own  hands,  thereby  to  use  and  improve 
their  united  force,  wisdom,  riches,  and  strength  for  the  com¬ 
mon  and  particular  good  of  every  member,  as  is  the  nature 
of  democracy ;  I  say  it  cannot  be  that  this  sort  of  constitution 
will  so  readily  furnish  those  in  government  with  an  appetite, 
or  disposition  to  prey  upon  each  other,  or  embezzle  the  com¬ 
mon  stocks,  as  some  particular  persons  may  be  apt  to  do  when 
set  off  and  instructed  with  the  same  power.  And,  moreover, 
this  appears  very  natural,  that  when  the  aforesaid  government 
or  power,  settled  in  all,  when  they  have  elected  certain  capable 
persons  to  minister  in  their  affairs,  and  the  said  ministers  re¬ 
main  accountable  to  the  assembly,  these  officers  must  needs  be 
under  the  influence  of  many  wise  cautions  from  their  own 
thoughts  (as  well  as  under  conflnement  by  their  commission) 
in  their  whole  administration.  And  from  thence  it  must 

7  Vindication,  pp.  54-55,  Edition  of  1860. 
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needs  follow  that  they  will  be  more  apt  and  inclined  to  steer 
right  for  the  main  point,  namely,  the  peculiar  good  and 
benefit  of  the  whole,  and  every  particular  member  fairly  and 
sincerely. 

Just  to  indicate  the  epigrammatic  nature  of  the  paper, 
the  creativeness,  originality,  and  cogency  of  thought,  let 
me  quote  a  few  more  excerpts  from  the  same  source : 

It  is  a  “fundamental  principle  relating  to  government  that 
(under  God)  all  power  is  originally  in  the  people.”* 

The  highest  power  of  electing  worthy  officers  and  rejecting 
unworthy  is  in  the  people.* 

There  is  no  lurking-place  for  Symony  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion.^* 

A  democracy  is  then  erected,  when  a  number  of  free  per¬ 
sons  do  assemble  together  in  order  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
for  uniting  themselves  in  a  body  .  .  . 

He  who  dissents  from  the  vote  of  the  majority  is  not  in 
the  least  obliged  by  what  they  determine,  till  by  a  second 
covenant  a  popular  form  be  actually  established ;  for  not  .  .  . 
until  the  right  of  determining  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  saftey  is  actually  placed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  people.^ ^ 

These  and  other  pithy  statements  from  this  pamphlet 
place  John  Wise  as  not  only  an  advocate  of  democracy, 
but  as  “The  Father  of  American  Independence.” 

Wise  regarded  the  synod  as  an  effort  to  increase  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  clergy  and  to  take  away  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  incensed  Cotton  Mather  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  wrote  that  “a  furious  man,  called  John  Wise  .  .  .  . 
has  lately  published  a  foolish  libel  against  some  of  us,  for 
presbyterianizing  too  much.”  Later  Mather  called 
Wise’s  article,  “A  Satanic  insult  twice  over”  and  he  won¬ 
ders  what  can  be  done  that  “the  poison  of  Wise’s  cursed 
Libel  may  have  an  Antidote.” 

John  Wise  nevertheless  seems  “to  have  been  the  only 
minister  before  17 40  to  write  of  the  quality  of  the  state  of 
nature  and  the  right  to  retain  that  equality  under  civil 
government  to  the  highest  degree  consistent  ‘with  all  just 

8  Ibid,  p.  64. 

9  Ibid.  p.  70. 

10  Ibid,  p.  79. 

11  Ibid,  p.  43. 
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distinctions’.  This  implies  that  a  part  of  the  ori^nal 
equality  is  preserved  after  civil  government  is  or¬ 
ganized.”^^ 

Wise  taught  that  civil  liberty  was  a  natural  right  of 
man  and  that  man  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked  for  his  own 
advantage.  Eestraints,  of  course,  were  imposed  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  in  order  that  the  remaining  freedom  might 
be  secured.  Liberty  therefore  did  not  mean  license.  Only 
so  much  liberty  was  to  be  given  up  as  was  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

On  the  seal  of  the  Town  of  Ipswich  are  these  words: 
“THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  AMERICAI^  INDEPEND¬ 
ENCE,  1687”.  Ipswich  can  claim  this  prerogative  by 
virtue  of  John  Wise  who  has  demonstrated  the  right  to  be 
called.  “THE  FATHER  OF  A^klERICAN  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE,”  by  his  pamphlets  and  his  famous  pleas  be¬ 
fore  town  of  Ipswich  persuading  them  to  refuse  to  collect 
the  “illegal  and  unconstitutional  tax”  imposed  upon  them 
by  Governor  Andros. 

There  were  other  major  issues  in  which  Wise  took  a 
prominent  and  historically  influential  part.  Wise  was 
outspoken  against  witchcraft,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his 
progressive  spirit  and  keen  insight  that  Ipswich  never  fell 
to  the  disgraceful  level  of  her  neighbors,  notably  Salem 
and  Danvers,  in  the  treatment  of  witches. 

The  parish  had  flourished  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Wise  so  that  by  1717  there  was  demand  for  a  new  meeting¬ 
house.  The  question  of  location  of  a  meeting-house  has 
generally  proved  a  very  difficult  one  and  has  often  done 
more  to  divide  and  alienate  from  each  other  the  members 
of  a  parish  than  almost  anything  else.  It  was  finally 
voted,  having  been  urged  by  Mr.  Wise,  that  the  more  com¬ 
modious  location  be  held. 

In  1721  the  dread  disease  of  small  pox  menaced  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area.  That  year,  for  the  first  time,  inoculation  was 
introduced.  To  most  people  the  thought  of  taking  active 
measures  to  bring  the  disease  upon  them  struck  horror 
into  their  thoughts,  but  Mr.  Wise  was  among  the  very  few 
who  stood  boldly,  amidst  strong  prejudice  and  violent  op- 

12  Alice  Baldwin,  X.  E.  Clergy  and  the  American  Bevolution, 
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position,  for  inoculation  as  a  remedy.  This  is  indicative 
of  his  courage  and  vision. 

In  1722  the  colonists  experienced  an  inflation  that 
worked  hardships  on  many,  especially  those  of  fixed  salary. 
The  parish  had  from  time  to  time  increased  Mr.  Wise’s 
salary  but  the  salary  had  never  come  up  to  the  promised 
original  value.  On  a  motion  to  make  up  the  full  value, 
the  vote  was  in  the  negative  and  Mr.  Wise  then  entered  a 
complaint  against  them  at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 
The  result  was  that  the  parish  was  ordered  to  add  55 
poimds  to  the  original  sum,  thus  increasing  his  salary  to 
115  pounds.  Apparently  this  civil  suit  did  not  interrupt 
the  good  will  and  harmony  existing  between  pastor  and 
people. 

Mr.  Wise  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  1725,  living  only 
ten  days.  The  parish  voted  30  pounds  for  funeral  ex¬ 
penses,  but  nearly  100  pounds  was  finally  spent  to  cover 
the  cost  of  a  monument,  the  gold  rings  and  gloves  given  to 
the  bearers,  and  the  alcoholic  drinks  that  were  freely  dis¬ 
pensed.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Lucy’s  husband,  the  Reverend  John  White  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

“Upon  the  whole  no  other  author  of  the  colonial  times 
is  the  equal  of  John  Wise  in  the  union  of  great  breadth 
and  power  of  thought,  with  great  splendor  of  speech,  and 
he  stands  almost  alone  among  our  earlier  writers  for  the 
blending  of  a  racy  and  dainty  humor  with  impassioned 
earnestness.”^* 


The  writer  makes  no  claim  for  originality  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  biographical  sketch  of  John  Wise;  he  has 
collected  information  from  various  sources,  put  them  to¬ 
gether  into  this  essay,  in  the  hope  that  in  this  way  this  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  may  come  to  shine  in  the  hearts  and 
thinking  of  us  who  cherish  this  which  we  call  American 
Independence.  I  acknowledge  and  express  my  indebted¬ 
ness  and  gratitude  to  many  of  the  sources  mentioned  the 
bibliography. 

13  Quoted  from  “The  Birthplace  of  American  Independence,” 
by  J.  H.  Burnham. 
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Appendix  I 

The  {gravestone  inscription : 


Underneath  lies  the  bodv  of  the 
EEY.  JOHX  WISE,  ’ A.  M. 

First  Pastor  of  the  2d  Church  in  Ipswich 


Graduated  at  Harvard  Colle{?e,  1673 
Ordained  Pastor  of  said  Church,  1681 
And  died  April  8,  1725 
Aged  73 


For  talents,  Pietv  and  Learning 
He  shone  as  a  star  of  the 
First  Magnitude. 

Appendix  II 

Tablet  standing  in  front  of 
The  John  Wise  House,  Essex,  Mass. 
Erected  by  the  State,  1930 


1630  1930 

JOHX  WISE  HOUSE 
ERECTED  IX  1701  BY  JOHX  WISE 
PASTOR  OF  THE  CHEBACCO  PARISH 
OF  IPSWICH,  XOW  ESSEX.  SOX  OF  A 
LABORER,  HARVARD  GRADUATE, 
ARMY  CHAPLAIX,  PROTESTAXT, 
AGAIXST  TAXATIOX  WITHOUT 
REPRESEXTATIOX,  AXD  AGAIXST 
THE  WITCHCRAFT  DELUSIOX, 
DEFEXDER  OF  DEMOCRACY  IX  THE 
CHURCH,  AXD  BRILLIAXT  PROSE 
WRITER. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLOXY 
TERCEXTEXARY  COMMISSIOX. 


IXSCRIPTIOX  OX  SHIELD  OF  STATE  OF  MASS. 
AT  THE  TOP  OF  TABLET 
“EXSE  PETIT  PLASCIDUM  SUB  LIBERATE 
QUIETEM”. 
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Appendix  III 

Will  of  John  Wise  Made  August  8,  1717 


Be  it  known: —  I,  John  Wise  of  Ipswich  in  Essex  in 
je  Provine  of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  J^-England: 
Clergimen;  drawing  towards  the  End  of  my  Transitory 
Life  yet  thro  ye  Mercy  of  God  being  in  health  of  Body  & 
a  Sound  Mind;  Do  now  (abolishing  abrogating  annulling 
all  Will  and  Wills  formerly  by  me  made)  make  Setle, 
authorize  &  Publish,  This  to  be  my  last  Will  &  Testament. 

My  soul  I  Humbly  Bequeath  unto  God  my  He  venly 
Father  in  Ye  Merrits  of  Christ  my  Redeamer;  and  Body 
at  Death,  I  Resigne  to  ye  Grave  by  Decent  Burial  (at  ye 
Discretion  of  my  Executer  here  after  named)  in  ye  hopes 
of  a  Joyfull  Resurrection. — And  then  Xextly  Proceed  to 
dispose  of  such  Earthly  Estate  which  God  of  His  Bounty 
has  instrusted  me  with,  in  manner  and  form  following. 
Imprimis.  My  wish  and  Pleasure  is  that  All  my  Just 
Debts  be  Duely  payed,  by  my  Executer. 

Item.  I  Will  &  Appoint  an  Honorable  and  Sufficient 
Maintenance  for  Abigail,  my  Beloved  Wife,  out  of  ye  In¬ 
come  of  me  Estate,  as  she  herself,  and  my  Executer  shall 
Adjust  ye  Terms;  Also  I  give  unto  her  my  Said  Wife  that 
Bed,  bedstead  and  Boding  belonging  to  it,  standing  in  my 
study,  which  we  commonly  lay  on. 

Item.  Having  Bred  my  Eldest  Son,  Jeremiah,  to  learn¬ 
ing  I  recon  it  to  him  in  full  as  his  Portion  out  of  my  Es¬ 
tate. 

Item.  I  having  given  to  my  Daughter  Lucy  White  at 
&  sine  her  Marriage  about  to  the  value  of  fourscore  pound, 
which  I  now  Recon  to  her  for  her  Portion. 

Item.  I  having  given  to  my  son  Joseph  fifteen  Pound  in 
letting  at  Boston,  I  Recon  it  to  him  for  his  Portion. 

Item.  I  having  given  my  Son  Ammi-Ruaamah  in  my 
life  time,  to  the  Value  of  One  hundred  and  thirtie  Pound, 
I  Recon  it  to  him  for  his  portion. 

Item.  I  give  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Wise  fourtie  Pound 
in  bills  of  Public  Credit  to  be  paid  within  Two  Years  af¬ 
ter  my  Decease. 

Item.  Having  brought  up  my  son  Henry  Wise  in  Learn- 
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ing  to  the  Degree  of  a  Jiinior  Batcholour,  I  recon  it  to 
him  and  for  his  portion,  only  moreover  I  Bequeath  to  him 
and  to  his  Brother  my  son  Jeremiah  Wise,  my  whole  Li- 
braby  to  be  equally  Divided  between,  that  is  to  say  I  leave 
to  my  Son  John  Wise  and  give  to  him  Gurnits  Armour  of 
Light,  Daltons  County- Justice,  and  Woods  Chronicles  of 
England,  those  only  excepted,  the  Rest  of  my  Libraries 
shall  be  Divided  between  my  sd  son  Jeremiah  &  Henry 
Einally.  I  do  now  ordain  Constitute  &  Appoint  my  son 
John  Wise  to  be  the  sole  executor  of  this  my  Last  Will  & 
Testament  &  Require  him  faithfully  to  execute  &  perform 
Every  article  &  part  of  it ;  and  in  a  special  manner  to  be 
tender  of  &  provide  well  for  his  mother  During  her  Wid- 
dowhood  in  lue  of  her  Right  of  Dowen  if  she  agree  to  it. 
And  also  if  his  sd  Mother  dye  before  Marriage,  that  be  at 
ye  Expenses  of  Decent  Burial  for  her.  And  that  He  may 
be  Enabled  for  his  Discharge  of  his  Duty  and  trust  De¬ 
veloped  upon  him  I  give  Bequeath  &  make  over  to  him  ye 
sd  my  Executer  &  his  heirs,  all  the  Remainder  of  my  Es¬ 
tate  lx)th  Real  &  Personal,  what  so  ever  &  where  so  ever. 
And  the  whole  shall  be  to  him  the  sd  John  Wise  &  his 
heirs  for  Ever. 

IN’  Wittnesse  where  to  I  the  sd  John  Wise  Clergyman 
bave  set  to  my  hand  &  seal.  Dated  this  twentie  Eighth 
Day  of  August  Anno  Domini,  One  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  &  seventene. 

Signed 

Signed,  Sealed  &  Pub-  Jn.  Wise  (Seal) 

lished  in  ye  presenc 

John  Choate  (Will  proved  April  22,  1725.  Rec. 

Hatha  iel  Goodhue  Book  315,  page  216-17.  Essex. 

William  Gidding  Probate  Office 
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Appendix  IV 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  JOHN  WISE 

The  following  abstract  of  title  to  the  Wise  House  and 
lot,  as  located  on  John  Wise  Avenue,  comer  of  Wise’s 
Lane,  in  the  Town  of  Essex,  Mass.,  was  published  by  the 
late  Rufus  Choate  in  the  Essex  Echo  about  1910,  among 
his  historical  sketches  of  Chebacco  houses. 

This  is  copied  in  turn  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Parker 
C.  Choate  found  in  the  Burnham  Library  at  Essex.  The 
present  writer  has  not  examined  the  deeds : 

OWNERS  OF  THE  WISE  HOUSE 

John  Wise  —  1703  to  1725  —  22  years 
John  Wise,  Jr.  —  1725  to  1762  —  37  years 
George  Pierce  —  1766  to  1812  —  56  years 
John  Mears,  Sr.,  —  1826  to  1865  —  39  years 
William  Williams  —  1869  to  1885  —  16  years 
Mary  Ellen  (Hobbs)  Williams  widow  —  1885 
Jane  E.  (Hobbs)  Burnham,  sister,  by  will  —  1897 
Ellis  Jeremiah  Burnham,  by  inheritance  —  1906 
The  Hobbs-Bumham  family  1885  to  1922  —  37  years 
Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  through  Atty.  Lockhard,  1922-35, 
15  yrs. 

Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Perkins,  1935 

There  exist  short  periods  between  Wise  and  Pierce, 
Pierce  and  Mears,  Mears  and  Williams,  when,  as  Mr. 
Choate  states,  the  house  had  short-time  owners,  not  re¬ 
corded. 
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From  File  in  the  Burnham  Public  Library,  Essex,  Mass. : 

1.  The  Birthplace  of  American  Independence,  by  John  H. 
Burnham. 

2.  John  Wise  of  Chebacco,  with  Bibliography  and 
Chronology  by  C.  F.  Daily. 

3.  Town  Congressional  Petition  by  Parker  C.  Choate. 

4.  Copy  of  John  Wise  Will. 

5.  Papers,  Taxation  without  Representation  is  Tyranny. 

6.  Papers:  Ancestral  Arms  of  Wise. 

Real  Estate  of  Wise. 

Wise  Empire  Founder. 

Baldwin,  Alice  M.  The  Xew  England  Clergy  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  Durham,  N.  C.,  1928. 

Clark,  Joseph  S.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  Massachusetts  from  1620-1858.  Boston, 
1858. 

Cook,  Sherman  L.  John  Wise,  the  Preacher  of  American 
Insurgency,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Bostonian  Society, 
January  15,  1924. 

Choate,  Parker  C.  Papers  in  Burnham  Library,  Essex. 
Crowell,  Robert  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Essex,  Mass., 
Essex  1868. 

Dexter,  H.  M.  Address  on  Rev.  John  Wise  1884.  In  Essex, 
Mass.  Congregational  Church.  Two  Centuries  of  Church 
History. 

Wise,  John  The  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused.  Boston  1715, 
Edition  1860. 

A  Vindication  of  Government  of  N.  E.  Churches. 

1860. 

A  Friendly  Cheek  from  a  Kind  Relation 
Two  Narratives  of  the  Expedition  Against 

Quebec. 


JOURNAL  OF  WILLIAM  WAIT  OLIVER  OF 
SALEM,  1802-1803. 


From  the  Original  in  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


(Continued  from  Volume  L  XXXI,  page  137) 


Sunday,  Aug.  8,  1802.  Took  Oliver  with  me  &  walk’d 
to  the  turnpike ;  the  number  of  people  walking  there  was 
really  astonishing;  came  home  with  Oliver  &  walk’d  to 
Pool’s  To  bed  at  9.  Capt.  Upton,  sailed  from  hence. 

Monday  9.  Rose  at  past  5.  Wind  W.  pleasant  & 
warm  forenoon.  Afternoon  Wind  S.  E.  &  gradually  grew 
cool,  and  was  so  cold  at  night  I  was  disappointed  in  going 
bath.  Spent  half  an  hour  in  company  with  Capt.  S.  Cook. 
Mr  Knight  &  M.  A  Gardner  —  home  at  past  8  &  to 
bed  at  Yo  9. 

Tuesday  10.  Rose  at  Yi  before  6.  Wind  W.  &  pleas¬ 
ant  —  soon  came  to  be  quite  foggy  but  the  fog  quickly 
passed  off,  &  the  weather  was  exceeding  warm.  After 
breakfast,  walk’d  round  the  Common  to  the  Crowninshield 
lower  wharf,  up  the  back  way  to  the  office.  Reading  Abbe 
Raynal’s  History  of  the  Indies.  Read  one  of  Burton’s 
Lectures  &  at  Y2  P^sf  7,  prepair’d  myself  for  bathing  — 
went  to  the  North  River  in  company  with  C.  B.  Seccomb 
&  S.  Kimball;  had  a  fine  swim,  came  home  sat  down  a 
few  moments  &  then  set  out  for  the  turnpike,  but  meeting 
J.  Cross  jun.  at  his  door,  I  stopt  in  conversation  with  him 
till  I  thought  rather  late  &  came  home.  At  9,  went  home 
with  Sally;  it  being  warm  &  a  most  beautiful  evening,  I 
did  not  like  the  notion  of  coming  home,  &  I  rambled  to 
the  turnpike  alone ;  went  as  far  as  any  work  was  done,  & 
then  came  musing  home  again.  Met  not  one  soul  from  the 
time  I  entered  the  pasture  gate  till  I  came  through  it  on 
my  way  back. 

.  .  .  Arrived  at  home  my  haven  of  earthly  rest  at  Yk  past 
10 ;  committed  myself  to  the  arms  of  Morphews  &  to  the 
care  of  a  Gracious  God. 

Wednesday  11.  Rose  at  Y2  past  5.  Wind  S.W.  beau¬ 
tiful  morning  &  a  very  serene  air.  spent  the  morning 
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Reading  &  writing.  After  cofFee  in  the  afternoon,  reading 
Burton’s  Lecture  to  my  sister  Sally,  Mr  Hiller  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  his  house;  I  went  &  foimd  a  gentleman  there 
from  Boston,  who  came  down  on  account  of  the  collector 
to  search  for  goods  taken  from  the  Ship  Astrea  Capt.  Stan- 
wood,  from  Batavia.  I  went  with  him  to  Capt.  Putnam’s 
k  in  company  with  Capt.  Putnam  for  Mr.  Haskell,  whom 
we  found  near  the  long  wharfe,  from  thence  altogether  we 
went  up  to  Capt.  Peele’s  wharfe  on  board  the  Sloop  Dis¬ 
patch  of  Fairfield,  Capt.  Buckley,  but  could  not  discover 
any  traces  of  them.  At  8  I  parted  from  the  gentlemen  & 
came  up  to  Mr  Hiller’s,  spent  ^2  hour  there  —  came 
home  —  took  off  all  my  cloths  —  put  on  my  wrapper  &  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  &  went  to  the  River  to  bath.  After 
I  got  there  the  clouds  look’d  very  wild  k  I  did  not  go  in, 
but  returned  directly  home  k  to  bed  at  1/4  past  9. 

Thursday  12.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  X.  warm  forenoon  — 
overcast  k  some  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  went  to  turnpike 
twice,  one  in  the  morning  k  once  in  the  afternoon  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr  Abel  Gardner,  while  we  were  gone  there 
came  up  a  very  smart  shower  k  for  shelter  we  got  under  a 
cart.  Returned  out  the  north  gate  k  stopt  at  Mr  Os¬ 
born’s  store  —  spent  half  an  hour  there  k  then  home,  to 
bed  at  9.  It  rained  very  hard  in  the  night.  The  Beli- 
sarius  put  to  Sea  again.  Ship  Hazard,  Richard  Gardner, 
master  k  the  ship  Belisarius,  Samuel  Skerry  master, 
sail’d.  The  former  for  Europe  &  India  k  the  latter  for 
India,  direct. 

Friday  13.  Rose  at  ^2  Wind  X.  Mr  Hiller, 

sent  John  for  me,  directly  after  I  rose  —  I  went  to  his 
house,  found  Mr  Cleveland  there  with  a  letter  from  John 
Steele,  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  informing  Mr.  Hill¬ 
er,  William  R.  Lee  was  appointed  in  his  room  k  stead  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Customs  of  the  District  of  Salem  k  Beverly, 
and  for  him  to  close  his  books,  forward  his  accounts  to  the 
present  date,  k  deliver  such  books  k  forms  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  his  successor  k 
take  duplicate  Receipts  for  them.  Xo  official  business 
transacted  at  the  Custom  House  today.  Afternoon  Mr. 
W.  R.  Lee  came  over  k  took  his  Commission  from  the  Post 
Office  —  came  to  the  Custom  House  k  desired  Mr  Cleve- 
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land  &  myself  to  remain  till  we  could  make  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  &  then  advise  what  we  would  remain  in  the 
office  for.  I  informed  him  on  my  part  I  should  advise 
with  Mr  Hiller,  &  would  then  have  an  interview  with  him. 
My  anxiety  for  Ms.  Hilles  &  the  unprinciplentss  of  his 
removal,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Marblehead  man  to 
succeed  him,  left  but  little  room  for  me  to  reflect  upon  my 
future  welfare  whatever  part  I  may  take  I  shall  make  it 
my  whole  endeavour  to  look  to  the  Interest  of  government 
with  a  jealous  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  detest  the  present 
Administration  more  than  ever.  I  pray  God!  no  consid¬ 
eration  however  great  may  ever  tempt  me  to  use  the  means 
to  get  a  livelihood,  that  have  been  used  by  W.R.L.  &  his 
coadjutors  —  I  will  not  say  anything  more,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  find  epithlets  to  express  the  in¬ 
dignation  I  feel  at  such  onprincipled,  such  scandalous 
proceedings.  Overcast  unpleasant  day.  Eve  sat  out  to 
walk  to  Pools;  stopped  by  Mr  "Wm  Proctor,  to  enquire 
respecting  the  news  of  the  day,  returned  from  thence  read 
2  of  Burton’s  Lectures  &  to  bed  at  9.  Y rey  cool  eve. 

Saturday  14.  Eose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  X.W.  Cloudy, 
but  likely  to  clear  o.  Spent  the  morning  writing.  Af¬ 
ternoon,  at  the  office  till  past  4.  After  leaving  the  of¬ 
fice  called  at  the  printing  office  for  Mr  Kussell,  k  we 
walk’d  to  the  turnpike  together.  Mr.  R.  drank  coffee  k 
spent  the  eve.  at  our  house.  Mr  Thayer  k  wife  went  to 
Phillip’s  beach.  To  bed  at  9. 

Sunday  15.  Eose  at  6.  Wind  E.  Rainy  day.  Par¬ 
son  McKeen,  officiated  for  Dr  Barnard  k  gave  two  excel¬ 
lent  discourses.  Historical  k  Moral,  seasoned  with  suitable 
Reflections.  Mr  Morgan,  to  meet  in  the  forenoon ;  I  spent 
the  evening  in  company  with  him  at  Mr  Peabody’s.  Show¬ 
ers,  very  copious  &  easy.  To  bed  at  9. 

Monday  16.  Eose  at  5.  Wind  E.  went  directly  to 
the  office  —  to  breakfast  at  7.  Colonel  Lee  moved  in,  in 
the  afternoon.  Left  the  office  at  ^  past  6.  After  coffee, 
walk’d  to  the  turnpike,  on  my  return  stopped  at  Mr.  Hill¬ 
er’s  %  an  hour  —  came  home  —  read  one  of  Burton’s 
Lectures  to  my  sister  Sally  &  then  walk’d  to  Pool’s  —  on 
my  return  to  Frye’s  Mills  &  round  the  shore,  out  by  Mr 
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Tucker’s  shop.  Beautiful  eve  after  so  much  dull  weather. 
To  bed  at  10. 

Tuesday  17.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  17.  &  very 
hazy,  dull  weather,  accompanied  with  some  rain.  Had 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Henry  Clarke 
&  Mr  Nathaniel  Kinjr.  when  such  men  as  these  die  the 
people  mourn.  Mr  Jos.  S.'S'monds  &  wife,  Mrs  Phelpps, 
Mrs.  Parker  &  Mrs.  Francis,  drank  tea  at  our  house.  Eve 
walk’d  round  the  square.  Very  warm;  muj^  evening,  to 
bed  at  10  O’c. 

Wednesday  18.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  N.  E.  & 
rainy.  Eve  walk’d  to  the  Danvers  Engine  house,  met  my 
mother,  returning,  from  my  sisters  with  Mr  O.  he  re¬ 
turned  &  came  home  with  her.  Red  one  of  Blair’s  Ser¬ 
mons  &  to  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Thursday  19.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  E.  &  a  disagree¬ 
able  day.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  &  directly  back.  Read 
two  of  Blair’s  sermons  &  to  bed  at  %  past  9. 

Friday  20.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  W.  &  likely  for 
a  pleasant  day,  but"  was  not,  towards  night  it  rain’d  very 
hard.  Mrs  Thayer  &  Sally  went  up  to  Nancy’s.  I  drank 
coffee  alone  —  Mr  Osborne,  came  with  Mrs.  T.  &  Sally 
in  a  chaise,  at  ^  past  8.  I  read  three  of  Blair’s  Sermons 
in  the  eve,  &  at  ^  past  9,  it  having  ceased  raining,  walk’d 
to  Pool’s  —  home  at  10  —  after  reading  &  writing  half 
an  hour,  I  retired  to  Rest. 

Saturday  21.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  N.  W.  & 
pleasant.  At  noon  returned  to  the  Library,  3d  Vol.  Am. 
Musuem  —  2d  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  8th  &  11th 
Mavor’s  Collection  &  my  Vol.  of  Port  Folio,  for  the  year 
1801.  Took  out,  12th  Vol.  Ency.  &  3d  and  4th  of  John¬ 
son’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  At  the  office,  till  past  6,  in 
the  Afternoon.  After  coffee,  in  company  with  Mrs 
Thayer,  Sally  &  Oliver,  walk’d  to  the  tum-pike,  gone  an 
hour.  Red  two  of  Blair’s  Sermons  &  to  bed  at  10. 

Sunday  22.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  N.  W.  After  break¬ 
fast,  walk’d  over  to  Castle  Hill  Din’d  at  Mr  Hiller’s. 
Dr.  B.  officiated.  Mr  Tucker,  drank  coffee  at  our  house. 
Very  warm  &  muggy.  Eve.  clear  walk’d  to  Pool’s  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Sibley,  returned  the  back  way  to  Frye’s 
mills  &  bath’d,  home  at  8  —  Mrs  Kid  &  my  mother  spent 
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the  eve  at  our  house.  Read  1  of  Blair’s  Sermons  &  to  bed 
at  past  9. 

Monday  23.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  N.  W.  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  &  very  serene  air.  Read  one  of  Blair’s  Sermons  from 
the  following  Text — ‘‘Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in 
due  season  you  shall  reap,  if  you  faint  not.”  Very  warm, 
sultry  afternoon,  eve.  a  little  rainy,  went  down  to  the 
Xorth  river  &  bathed,  read  Three  of  Blair’s  Sermons,  to 
bed  at  10. 

Tuesday  Aug.  24.  Rose  at  ^  6.  Wind  W.  very 
pleasant,  but  rather  warm.  Xoon  wind  X.  E.  &  consid¬ 
erably  cooler  —  Eve.  overcast  —  walk’d  to  Pool’s  —  Mr. 
Osborn  &  wife  at  our  house  —  at  ^2  P&st  8  went  to  Frye’s 
Mills  &  bathed  —  returned  home,  read  Johnson’s  life  of 
Congret,  one  of  the  British  Poets,  &  to  bed  at  10.  The 
Lightning  w’as  very  vivid  all  around  the  horizon,  but  not 
any  Thunder.  The  Ship  Belisarius,  Capt  Skerry,  re¬ 
turn’d  having  been  struck  with  Lightning.  One  man 
killed.  The  mate  &  one  man  badly  wounded.  She  sailed 
from  this  port  the  12th  Inst.  The  accident  happened  the 
16th. 

Wednesday  25.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  E  to  S.  E.  overcast 
&  cool.  Eve.  went  into  the  pastures  at  the  south  gate  & 
came  out  at  the  north  and  directly  home.  Read  two  of 
Blair’s  Sermons  &  to  bed  at  10. 

Thursday  26.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  Warm 
&  pleasant  —  went  to  the  office,  before  breakfast.  After¬ 
noon  drank  coffee  alone  —  after  coffee  walk’d  to  Pool’s  & 
directly  back  —  read  Blair‘s  Sermons  k  to  bed  at  10.  Mrs 
Thayer  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  J.  Chandlers. 

Friday  27.  Rose  at  Vo  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  to  S.  E. 
overcast,  muggv’  weather  —  went  as  far  as  the  begining  of 
the  turnpike.  Eve.  in  company  with  James  Kimball, 
walk’d  to  Pool’s  —  home  at  9,  read  part  of  one  of  Blair’s 
Sermons  —  went  with  Sally  to  Mrs  Chandler’s  and  re¬ 
turned  with  her  to  my  mother’s,  Jenny  being  so  well  as 
for  them  to  do  without  watchers.  To  bed  at  ^  past  10. 
A  few  days  since,  had  an  account  of  the  arrival  at  the 
Vineyard,  of  the  Big  William,  John  Felt,  master,  from 
Batavia  —  that  his  mate  k  one  man  had  died  with  the 
scurvy,  k  that  Capt.  F.  was  sick ;  this  day,  had  the  melan- 
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cholj  news  of  his  death,  by  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Hull,  from 
the  Vineyard;  he  died  on  Monday  and  was  buried  on 
Tuesday.  Capt.  F.  was  a  worthy  upright  citizen ;  in  him 
the  public  have  last  a  worthy  member  of  Society,  &  to  a 
weeping  family  the  loss  is  irreparable.  The  Brig  arrived 
at  this  port  this  afternoon.  (Salem). 

Saturday  28.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  Over¬ 
cast,  but  a  dry  agreeable  air.  Afternoon  at  the  office. 
Eve.  walked  to  Pool’s.  Read  three  of  Blair’s  Sermons 
and  to  bed  at  ^2  past  9. 

Sunday,  Aug.  29.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  Drissly 
rain  all  day.  Doctor  Barnard  gave  an  excellent  dis¬ 
course  in  the  morning  and  Mr  Kendal,  the  reverse  in  the 
afternoon ;  his  affectation  is  so  great,  that  his  other  quali¬ 
ties  should  be  extremely  brilliant  to  counterbalance  them. 
C.  B.  Seccombs  drank  coffee  at  our  house  —  eve  walk’d  to 
Pool’s  returned  directly  home,  read  three  of  Blair’s  Ser¬ 
mons  —  went  with  Sally  to  Mrs.  Austin’s  —  home  and  to 
bed  at  ^2  past  9. 

Monday  30.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  K.  W.  clear  & 
every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  day,  but  it  directly  clouded 
up  &  began  to  rain  as  it  did  yesterday;  before  I  went  to 
the  office,  walk’d  to  the  turnpike ;  on  my  return,  caught  in 
a  shower  —  came  home  shifted  my  jacket  —  read  one  of 
Blair’s  Sermons  &  then  to  the  office.  Afternoon,  Mr  Rus¬ 
sell  drank  coffee  with  me;  after  coffee,  we  walk’d  to  the 
turnpike  together;  as  far  as  Dr  Pickerings  tent;  on  our 
return  parted  at  Mr  Osborn’s  comer  —  Mr.  Russell  to  the 
office,  &  I  home,  reading  &  writing  till  10,  &  then  to  bed. 

Tuesday  31.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  W.  &  a  very 
warm  day.  After  coffee  in  the  afternoon,  walk’d  to  the 
turnpike,  returned  home,  read  one  of  Blair’s  Sermons  on 
the  Creation.  The  musquitoes  so  troublesome,  I  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  away.  At  Mr.  O’s.  corner  saw  C.  B.  Seccomb, 
&  we  agreed  to  go  to  Phillip’s  Beach  and  spend  the  night ; 
at  y^,  past  8,  started  from  our  house,  went  the  road  way, 
got  there  at  10,  saw  a  light  in  the  chamber,  hesitated  for 
sometime  whether  to  call  the  folks  &  lodge  in  the  house  or 
go  to  the  barn ;  while  we  were  standing  in  status  quo  saw 
the  great  dog  just  before  us  asleep.  We  then  retreated  for 
the  barn,  the  dog  directly  rose  and  towards  us,  we  put  on 
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resolution  enough  to  face  him  &  soon  found  him  more  wind 
than  courage ;  we  then  went  to  the  house  again,  &  called  the 
folks,  a  woman  that  lived  with  Mr  P.  was  the  only  per¬ 
son,  that  was  not  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  she  came  down 
and  let  us  in,  &  we  also  retired  to  rest  S.  on  the  bed  un¬ 
dressed  &  I  through  myself  upon  a  Sophia,  with  my  cloths 
on  &  should  have  rested  very  well,  but  the  Sophia,  was  too 
short  by  a  foot  &  having  to  place  my  feet  in  a  chair  a  little 
higher  than  the  Sophia,  I  did  not  rest  remarkably  well. 
At  3  O’c.  I  got  up  &  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  where  I  slept 
tolerably,  till 

"Wednesday,  Sept.  1.  At  ^  past  4,  "When  we  turn’d  out 
&  went  down  to  the  beach,  at  6  returned  to  the  house  again, 
&  desired  coffee  might  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible;  went 
down  on  the  beach  again  &  returned  in  half  an  hour  — 
drank  coffee  —  paid  our  scot  &  started  across  the  fields  for 
home;  the  dew  being  heavy,  got  considerably  wet,  &  it 
being  dry  in  the  street  the  dirt  stuck  to  our  pantaloons  & 
shoes  &  we  made  a  curious  figure ;  came  across  the  pasture 
into  the  turnpike  down  to  the  north  gate  &  directly  to  the 
office,  where  I  arrived  just  before  9.  Wind  W.  overcast 
&  warm.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  and  directly  back.  My 
parents  spent  the  eve,  at  our  house.  Being  weary  I  went 
to  bed  at  past  8. 

Thursday,  Sept.  2.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  N".  W. 
clear  &  cool,  air  very  serene,  spent  the  morning  reading 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Richard  Savage  the  Poet.  Ship  Beli- 
sarius,  Samuel  Skeery  jr.  master,  sailed  for  Sumatra  the 
third  time ;  having  twice  put  back,  meeting  with  disasters. 
Eve  walk’d  to  the  turn  pike  &  directly  home ;  it  being  very 
cool,  I  went  to  bed  at  9  O’c.  Ships  Pallas,  Balling,  & 
Rising  States,  Beckford,  masters  from  Russia,  Betsey, 
Blackler,  Port  Royal,  &  Brig  William  <&  Henry,  Boden, 
from  Cadiz;  all  belonging  to  William  Gray  Jr.  arrived 
this  day. 

Friday,  Sept.  3.  Rose  at  past  5.  Wind  N.  W.  clear 
and  very  cool.  Read  one  of  Blair’s  Lectures,  &  then  went 
to  market,  bought  a  peck  of  Peaches,  &  8  lbs  butter.  Noon, 
wind  S.  E.  &  cloudy.  After  noon,  drank  coffee  alone,  Mrs 
Thayer  being  up  in  Danvers.  After  coffee,  went  up  there 
&  at  14  past  8,  came  home  with  Mrs.  Kimball  and  child  in 
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a  chaise;  at  the  Danvers  Engine  House,  met  Mr  Thayer 
going  up.  I  went  directly  back  with  the  chaise  &  left  it 
for  Mr  Thayer  &  wife,  k  walk’d  back  a  quick  pace  it  being 
rainy;  when  I  got  to  Mrs.  Kimball’s  saw  her  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  called  to  her  “I  had  got  home  before  Mr  Thayer — ” 
Mr  Thayer  is  up  here  says  she,  I  told  her  it  was  impossible 
for  I  left  him  at  Mr  O’s.  but  I  found  I  was  deceived,  in 
taking  Mr  Frothingham  for  Mr  Thayer,  he  coming  to  Mr 
O’s  door,  just  as  I  got  back  with  the  chaise.  After  I  had 
been  at  home  about  half  an  hour  Mr  Frothingham  came 
home  with  Sally  &  Mrs  Thayer  remained  up  in  Danvers 
over  night.  To  bed  at  ^  past  10. 

Saturday  4.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  X.  W.  &  rainy, 
soon  cleared  off  pleasant,  but  very  cool.  Afternoon,  at  the 
office  till  y2  past  3,  attended  to  the  removal  of  such  things 
as  belonged  to  Mr.  Miller;  from  the  office  came  home. 
Gamalial  at  our  house  from  L'lin,  after  coffee,  went  with 
him,  to  see  a  rock  blown  just  within  pasture  gate;  there 
were  three  blasts  at  once  &  the  execution  was  great.  The 
holes  were  eight  feet  deep  k  charged  with  6  lbs  of  powder 
each.  The  explosion  was  not  great.  Spent  the  eve.  at 
home  it  being  so  cold  I  could  not  go  to  walk.  To  bed  at  9. 
Mrs  Thayer  &  Mrs  Orborne  from  Danvers. 

Sunday  5.  Rose  at  1/4  past  5.  Wind  X.  W.  beautiful 
morning  but  rather  cool,  walk’d  over  to  Phillips’s  beach 
where  according  to  agreement,  I  met  my  friend  Morgan, 
from  Marblehead;  he  had  been  there  ahead  about  20 
minutes ;  we  went  to  the  house,  ask’d  for  coffee  &  sat  down 
to  amuse  ourselves  in  reading,  I  having  taken  the  Economy 
of  Human  Life,  k  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  in  my  pocket, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost.  At  ^  past  7,  our  coffee  being 
ready,  we  made  a  good  breakfast  d:  at  20  minutes  past  8, 
set  out  round  the  shore  to  explore  the  end  of  the  huge 
rocks,  wnth  which  it  is  lined,  we  soon  found  the  end  k 
walked  about  a  mile  over  a  beautiful  beach,  where  we  met 
a  carriage  from  Medford  agoing  down  to  Phillips’s.  We 
turned  back  k  came  to  the  road  to  the  house  having  been 
gone  about  2  hours.  We  went  down  to  the  beach,  drank  a 
little  salt  water  each  —  returned  to  the  house,  had  some 
crackers  and  milk,  went  down  upon  the  rocks  once  more  — 
soon  returned  to  the  house,  paid  our  fare  k  at  20  minutes 
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before  11  started  for  home;  left  there  3  Ladies  from  Med¬ 
ford,  who  had  spent  the  night  there,  &  the  carriage  which 
we  met  had  come  for  them.  We  came  over  Legges  Hill 
&  through  the  pastures,  got  home  at  12.  The  forenoon 
was  really  beautiful,  being  just  cool  enough  to  walk,  and 
the  air  was  serene  indeed;  just  before  we  got  home,  the 
clouds  gather’d  &  look’d  very  much  like  rain,  but  did  not 
have  any.  Mr  Morgan,  having  engaged  to  go  to  Mr  Ps. 
I  could  not  get  him  to  stop  to  dine  with  me.  —  After¬ 
noon  I  went  to  meeting  &  Doctor  Barnard  gave  an  impres¬ 
sive  Discourse  from  Math.  25  C  15  ver.  Gamaliel  &  Mr 
Osborne,  drank  coffee  at  our  house.  Eve  I  walk’d  to 
Pool’s  &  directly  back,  read  till  8  O’c.  feeling  weary  &  my 
eyes  aching  considerably,  I  went  to  bed.  My  Parents 
spent  the  eve.  at  our  house. 

Monday  6.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  X.  W.  but  extremely 
cool.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  &  directly  home  again.  At 
9.  went  to  the  printing  office,  &  in  company  with  Isaac 
Cushing  walk’d  to  the  turnpike ;  home  at  10,  read  the 
Xewpaper  &  to  bed  at  past  10. 

Tuesday  7.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  X  to  X.  E. 
pleasant  &  cool.  Work’d  in  the  fields  cutting  up  weeds 
a  little  time  before  breakfast.  Red  in  the  (tom  .  .  • ) 
“Moral  Philosophy,  or  Morals,”  with  which  I  was  much 
pleased.  At  night  walk’d  round  the  square,  &  met  Capt. 
S.  Cook,  with  (torn  .  .  . )  to  the  turn  pike ;  at  8  came 
home  feeling  weary  &  sleepy,  went  to  bed  at  9. 

Wednesday  8.  Rose  at  ^2  before  6.  Wind  X.  over¬ 
cast  &  cool ;  went  to  my  fathers  &  piled  about  a  cord  &  an 
half  of  wood  before  breakfast.  My  father  informed  me 
that  Capt.  Macarthy  was  dead ;  that  he  was  taken  bleeding 
&  died  in  that  condition.  Capt.  M.  had  been  sick  for  a 
long  time  but  had  got  cleverly  &  expected  to  be  able  to  go 
to  Sea  soon,  but  alas,  “Man  knoweth  not  his  time  he 
cometh  forth  as  a  flower  &  is  cut  down.”  Last  evening  af¬ 
ter  I  came  from  the  office,  I  saw  Capt.  M.  in  company 
with  Mr.  Jenkins  a  going  up  to  the  turnpike.  As  I  was  a 
coming  home  Mr  John  Kimball  informed  me  that  Hy. 
Shad  was  dead.  When  I  came  from  the  office  at  night, 
the  procession  that  followed  Capt.  Macarthy’s  body  to  the 
recepticle  of  the  dead  was  a  moving  from  off  the  hill.  I 
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stood  a  few  moments  in  silent  mase,  to  see  a  fellow  mortal 
deposited  beneath  the  clods,  who,  the  evening  before  I  saw 
walking  upon  the  earth.  It  brought  to  mind  at  once  re¬ 
flections  both  melancholy  and  pleasing;  melancholy  to 
think  in  what  a  sudden  manner  we  may  be  called  hence, 
and  pleasing,  as  it  served  to  remind  me,  what  dependent 
beings  the  probationers  of  this  earth  are ;  and  that  we  are 
all  travelling  the  same  road.  The  Free  Masons,  of  which 
Capt.  M.  was  one,  walk’d  in  procession  &  the  number  of 
followers  were  numerous.  Eve.  walk’d  to  the  common, 
from  thence  to  Pool’s  and  home.  To  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Thursday  9.  Rose  at  Yo  past  5.  Wind  'N.  &  cool, 
overcast  disagreeable  weather  attended  with  rain.  Eve. 
went  in  south  gate  &  out  the  north,  down  to  the  printing 
office,  got  a  paper,  came  home,  read  it,  the  weather  being 
dull  &  rainy,  &  I  feeling  sleepy  retired  to  rest  at  8.  Ship 
Henry,  Smith,  for  Amsterdam;  and  Ship  Concord, 
Carnes,  for  India,  cleared. 

Friday,  Sept.  10.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  N.  E. 
cool  &  lowery ;  at  noon  cleared  off  being  very  pleasant ;  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  I  walk’d  to  the  turn-pike,  further  than  I  had 
ever  been  before ;  found  the  people  very  numerous  &  busi¬ 
ly  employed  which  was  a  pleasing  sight.  The  land  at  the 
upper  part,  of  the  road  is  very  high  and  the  prospect  really 
beautiful,  such  as  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of.  Bos¬ 
ton  Bay,  the  entrance  to  Salem  &  Beverly,  may  all  be 
brought  into  one  view.  Came  directly  back  and  to  the  of¬ 
fice  before  3  O’c.  After  coffee,  in  the  eve.  walk’d  to 
Pool’s,  on  my  return,  at  Buffum’s  comer,  met  Joshua 
Beckford,  C.  B.  Seccomb  &  James  Kimball;  from  them  I 
received  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  turnpike  which  I  read¬ 
ily  accepted ;  the  moon  being  about  at  the  full,  the  evening 
was  uncommonly  delightful,  it  being  very  serene  &  cool, 
&  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  We  went  about  half  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther  than  I  went  at  noon,  &  stopped  at  the  third  barrack, 
had  short  conversation  with  some  of  the  workmen,  who  in¬ 
formed  us  there  was  one  barrack  beyond  them,  but  we 
(tom)  at  the  end  of  their  work.  Ask’d  them  some  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  the  wall  they  were  laying,  they  informed 
us  in  one  place  they  expected  to  build  at  30  feet  in  height. 
Being  highly  gratified  with  our  excursion  we  started  for 
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home,  where  we  arrived  at  9  O’c.  After  writing  an  hour 
I  retired  to  rest,  highly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
I  spent  the  evening. 

Saturday  11.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  W.  beautiful  morning 
—  went  to  the  office  before  breakfast.  This  day  made  an 
agreement  with  the  Collector  &  N’aval  officer  respecting  a 
compensation  to  be  allowed  me,  for  my  services  in  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House.  The  Ships  Henry  &  Concord,  sailed.  After¬ 
noon  I  sat  out  alone  to  travel  through  the  turnpike;  at 
L^Tin,  I  stopped  in  a  field  with  three  men,  with  them  I  got 
into  conversation,  &  soon  found  that  one  of  them  owned  the 
field  in  which  they  were ;  they  had  been  fencing  out  land 
for  the  turnpike  ‘T  have  been  offered  100  £  for  an  Acre  of 
this  land  since  it  was  known  that  the  turnpike  would  pass 
through  it.  What  did  you  value  your  land  at  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  you  knew  the  turnpike  would  pass  through  it  ?”  100 
Dollars.  I  think  your  estate  is  much  more  valuable  for 
the  turnpike  passing  through  it ;  yes  but  then  I  hadn’t  much 
land ;  and  I  didn’t  want  them  to  take  my  land.”  I  thought 
it  was  arguing  against  the  grain,  &  as  I  had  yet  a  long  way 
to  travel,  the  usual  compliments  were  exchanged,  &  I  went 
musing  on,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  natural  propensity 
of  mankind  to  complain.  I  kept  on  my  course  till  I  came 
to  Saugus  River,  so  called.  On  my  return,  I  stopped  a 
few  moments  in  converse  with  two  men,  they  were  wheel¬ 
ing  on  the  marsh,  one  of  them  was  quite  moderate,  but  the 
other,  an  elderly  man,  seemed  inclined  to  complain  —  ‘T 
think  it’s  a  darn’d  foolish  piece  of  business  in  making  this 
road,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?”  I  think,  sir,  it  serves  to  cir¬ 
culate  money  &  make  business  brisk;  but  there,  this  also 
was  arguing  to  no  purpose  for  he  was  possessed  with  cer¬ 
tain  notions  (tom)  depart  from.  It  now  being  past  5  O’.  I 
took  my  leave  (torn)  towards  home,  where  I  arrived  at  7 — 
hungrey,  thirsty  &  (torn)  made  me  some  coffee  &  at  a 
little  past  9  I  retired  (torn) 

Sunday,  Sept.  12.  Rose  at  past  1,  went  down  to 
J7orth  River  &  (tom)  in  Dean  Street,  out  upon  business, 
his  wife  (torn)  home  &  went  to  bed  again  &  slept  toler¬ 
ably  till  (torn)  found  myself  very  weary  and  got  up 
(torn)  again.  Wind  W.  &  warm.  Mr  Dupee  (tom) 
made  a  visit  from  Boston.  Dr.  Barnard  preached  (torn) 
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in  the  afternoon;  their  Doctrine,  or  principals  (tom)  Eve. 
in  company  with  James  Kimball,  walk’d  (torn)  went  upon 
the  hills  in  the  great  pasture,  (tom) 

Monday  13.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  W.  &  very 
warm  (torn)  Osborne’s  to  see  Mr  Dupee  &  wife,  as  they 
were  going  (torn)  the  Sun  was  extreemely  powerful,  but 
there  was  a  (tom)  down  through  Xorth  fields  to  the  office. 
Eve  in  company  with  C.  B.  Seccomb,  walk’d  to  the  sign 
of  the  Eagle  —  stopt  at  his  father’s  a  few  moments  &  then 
started  for  home.  To  bed  at  Past  9. 

Tuesday  14.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  W.  beautiful 
morning,  very  serene  air.  At  (torn)  very  heavy  rain, 
which  continued  about  15  minutes;  Xoon  (torn)  very 
pleasant  till  night,  when  the  clouds  gradually  gathered 
(tom)  quarter,  and  the  whole  horison  was  completely  in¬ 
volved  in  (torn)  light.  The  rain  was  very  copious  — 
the  Lightning  not  (tom)  I  have  before  seen,  or  the  thun¬ 
der  so  heavy  as  I  have  before  (torn)  excepting  two  or  three 
claps,  which,  from  information  received  must  have  ex¬ 
ploded  —  the  storm  was  very  extensive,  having  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  thirty  miles  to  the  westward,  &  Capt. 
Lander,  who  arrived  from  Aux  Cayes,  says  the  lightening 
without  any  cessation,  scarcely,  continued  for  the  space  of 
15  minutes  at  a  time.  The  thunder  purified  the  air  amaz¬ 
ingly.  The  lightning  struck  Mr  Briggs  rope  walk  in  the 
tovTi,  &  a  fish  house  belonging  to  Mr  Hooper,  in  Marble¬ 
head.  I  retired  to  rest  at  a  few  moments  past  9,  the 
storm  then  had  much  abated. 

Wednesday  15.  Rose  at  ^  past  4.  Wind  S.  &  a  most 
delightfull  morning  —  the  moon  Heaven’s  lamp,  shone 
with  resplendent  brightness  &  the  stars  added  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  sky  made  an  inexpressible  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  It  being  too  early  to  read  or  write,  I  started  for  a 
short  walk,  while  solemn  silence  reign’d  but  not  determin¬ 
ing  which  way  to  bend  my  course,  I  stopped  at  my  Father’s 
half  an  hour  spliting  wood  —  from  thence  I  came  home  & 
read  Johnson’s  Life  of  Pitt,  &  Thompson,  British  Poets; 
eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  —  on  my  return  stopped  at  Mr.  Os¬ 
born’s  store  a  few  moments  &  from  thence  home,  read  a  few 
chapters  in  the  bible  &  to  bed  at  9.  The  weather  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  warm,  I  slept  with  the  eastern  window  wide-open, 
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which  I  had  not  done  before  for  the  season.  Reed  pr  Capt. 
Fabens.  a  letter  from  my  friend  Knight  at  Baltimore. 
Returned  to  the  Library  (torn)  Yol.  Ency  &  3  &  4th  vol¬ 
umes  of  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  took  out  17th  vol¬ 
ume  Marvo’s  Yoyafres  «&  1  &  2  volumes  of  the  Yisitor. 
Brought  to  the  office,  the  1st  volume  of  Alexander’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Women  of  which  I  read  300  pages  &  returned  it 
on  Monday  morning;  a  very  (torn)  work  indeed.  Spent 
the  afternoon  at  home.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s.  Edward 

Gracy  at  our  house.  Spent  the  evening  reading  (torn). 
To  bed  at  10  O’e.  Warm  &  pleasant. 

Sunday,  19.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  IN'.  W.  clear  &  pleasant. 
A  young  man  from  the  Eastward  officiated  for  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard  all  day;  quite  a  zealous  preacher  and  in  time  with 
attention  I  think  will  make  a  good  speaker.  After  dinner, 
brother  Edward  and  I  walked  to  the  turnpike;  the  sun 
very  warm.  Eve  walk’d  by  the  sign  out  through  Aborn 
street.  Spent  the  eve.  at  home,  to  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Monday,  20.  Rosa  at  %  before  6.  Wind  S.  overcast  & 
warm.  Eve.  with  James  Kimball,  walk’d  to  Pool’s,  home 
at  8  O’c.  my  Parents  &  Mrs.  Amos  Foster,  spent  the  eve. 
at  our  house.  To  bed  at  P^st  10. 

Tuesday,  21.  Rose  at  %  before  6.  Wind  W.  Hazy, 
with  quick  lightening  &  some  thunder.  Eve  walk’d  to 
Pool’s  &  directly  back.  The  Salem  Militia  turn’d  out  in 
the  afternoon  &  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  Mrs.  Thayer 
drank  coffee  at  our  mother’s.  I  spent  the  eve  at  home  with 
Sally,  reading  the  Yisitor  a  series  of  numbers  upon  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  written  in  England  during  the  year  1760,  & 
originally  published  on  Saturdays  in  the  Public  Ledger, 
but  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  Two  Yolumes 
Duodicimo.  Many  of  these  Essays  are  really  excellent. 
To  bed  at  9. 

Wednesday,  22.  Rose  at  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  and 
very  showery.  The  Cadet  company  under  the  command 
of  Israel  Williams  &  the  Artilery  company  under  Capt. 
Brooks  turned  out  this  afternoon  &  owing  to  the  frequent 
showers  throughout  the  day  had  quite  a  disagreeable  time. 
Eve.  walked  to  Pool’s  &  directly  back.  Stopped  at  Mr. 
O’s.  store  about  half  an  hour  and  then  (tom)  few  numbers 
of  the  Yisitor.  !Mrs.  Thayer  spent  the  afternoon  (tom) 
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Thayer’s.  Sally  lay  down  with  an  intention  to  take  a 
(tom)  not  get  one.  She  sat  up  with  Mrs.  Saunders,  I 
went  down  (torn)  her  at  ^  past  9.  After  I  went  to  bed, 
Mrs.  Phipp’s  came  for  (torn)  to  set  up  also.  I  got  up 
put  on  my  trowsers  &  wrapper  &  went  (torn)  her  like¬ 
wise.  returned  directly  home  &  to  bed  at  10. 

Thursday,  Sept.  23.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  S.  W.  and  heavy 
rain — spent  the  morning  (tom)  Afternoon  drank  coffee, 
with  Mr.  John  Russell — After  coffee  (torn)  down  to  Mr. 
Butman’s  store — from  thence  we  walk’d  to  Frye’s  (torn) 
on  our  return  I  parted  from  them  (Butman  &  Russell)  at 
Mr.  Osborne’s  store,  it  now  coming  to  rain  considerably. 
At  8  O’c.  Mr.  Knight  came  to  Mr.  O’s  store  &  said  his  son 
David  was  missing;  Capt.  Ives  &  W.  Osborne  said  they 
saw  him  in  company  with  another  boy  uix>n  the  turnpike ; 
Mr.  Knight  went  home,  got  a  lanthorn,  came  to  the  store 
again  k  I  started  with  him  for  the  turnpike,  we  stopped 
at  the  1st  k  2nd  barracks  where  we  obtained  information 
of  them  and  that  they  had  passed  up  just  before  dark.  It 
now  being  extreemly  dark  k  rainy  k  the  going  very  rough, 
Mr.  K.  seemed  undetermined  about  going  to  the  third 
(torn)  but  finally  consented  if  it  was  agreeable  to  me — 
perfectly — We  (torn)  very  well  and  got  there  without 
much  difficulty;  here,  we  obtained  (torn)  that  they  had 
passed  dowm  the  road ;  it  now  wanted  18  minutes  of  9 ;  we 
(torn)  good  night  k  bent  our  course  for  home,  expecting 
to  find  David  at  the  (torn)  alas !  he  was  not.  After  being 
at  the  house  at  few  moments,  Mr.  Hy.  (torn)  came  to  see 
if  he  had  got  home.  We  now  agreed  to  get  another  lan¬ 
thorn  and  set  out  again ;  not  knowing  where  the  other  lad 
was,  we  came  to  Mr.  Abel  (torn)  and  to  Mr.  Symonds  to 
see  if  neither  of  their  lads  were  out  finding  they  were  not, 
Mr.  Knight  and  myself  went  into  the  south  gate  k  Mr. 
(torn)  Mr  Gardner  into  the  north  gate;  just  after  we  had 
got  over  the  first  (torn)  our  light  left  us,  we  went  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Mr  0  &  G.  &  lit  our  (tom)  upon  consultation  be¬ 
ing  so  few  in  number  we  agreed  to  come  back  again  get 
more  people  and  more  lanthoms ;  Mr  K.  went  for  Deacon 
Batchelder  &  I  to  Mr.  Hiller’s  &  got  a  lanthorn;  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  through  the  south  gate  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  pasture  till  I  got  to  where  Medcalf  formerly  lived ; 
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here  my  light  failed  &  I  went  in  pursuit  of  Mr  O  &  G. 
who  were  near  at  hand,  with  them  I  kept  company  for  a 
considerable  time.  We  came  round  by  Cole’s  spring  "with 
an  intention  of  passing  over  towards  the  turnpike ;  here  we 
had  a  pretty  decent  shower — it  seemed  to  rain  without  any 
trouble.  After  stopping  a  few  moments  we  crossed  over  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  pasture  &  got  upon  a  hill,  and  saw 
a  number  of  lights.  I  descended  the  hill  to  go  towards  the 
lights,  I  had  an  Irish  histe  a  peg  lower,  not  being  aware  of 
the  steepness  of  the  hill  I  set  out  upon  a  moderate  walk, 
but  soon  found  myself  necessitated  to  take  the  precaution 
of  a  drunken  person,  and  run  to  keep  myself  from  falling, 
but  when  I  came  to  the  valley  I  could  not  stop  &  I  finally 
lay  sprawling.  However,  no  damage  was  sustained.  We 
now  met  pretty  much  together  and  agreed  to  go  upon  the 
turnpike,  and  call;  we  accordingly  did  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  y2  past  12  we  found  them  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  out  of  the  Road.  Here  was  (torn)  we  had  proceeded. 
The  lad  that  was  with  him  (torn)  Just  before  finding 
them  we  learnt  who  the  (torn)  with  him,  by  overtaking 
Mr.  Gale,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  his  (torn)  all  parties  off 
for  home,  where  we  arrived  at  1  O’c.  wet  enough — (torn) 
glad  enough  &  all  alive  and  well. — I  took  a  draught  (torn) 
and  stript  off  all  my  cloths,  even  my  shirt,  put  two  (torn) 
my  bed  in  addition  to  my  bed  cloths,  and  turned  in  (torn) 
yes,  as  naked  as  Adam  was,  before  he  eat  the  forbidden 
(torn)  I  soon  got  to  sleep,  but  waked  a  number  of  times 
before  morning. 

Friday,  24.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  S.  W.  &  rainy. 
Rained  all  day.  Eve  at  Mr.  O’s  store  till  8  O’c.  when  I 
came  home  &  went  directly  to  bed. 

Saturday,  25.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  E”.  W.  &  at 
noon  spent  the  morning  reading  &  -writing.  Pleasant  but 
cool.  Afternoon  in  company  with  J.  Russell  walked 
through  the  pastures,  over  Legges  hill  to  Phillips’s  beach. 
Hear  Col.  Pickman’s  farm,  in  the  pasture  saw  a  large 
black  snake,  coiled  up  on  top  of  a  barbary  bush;  I  pelted 
him  some  time  with  stones,  but  he  finally  disappeared. 
Got  to  the  beach  at  %  before  4.  Went  down  upon  the 
rocks,  &  back  to  the  house — had  coffee  (tom)  5.  at  20 
minutes  past  5,  set  out  round  the  beach  for  home,  stopt 
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sometime  on  the  beach  to  view  the  movement  of  the  waves, 
which  were  awfully  beautiful,  (tom)  and  over,  thro’  the 
fields  &  came  out  by  Friend  Xorthey’s  house,  down 
through  the  fields ;  got  home  at  7 — ^had  quite  an  agreeable 
time.  Spent  the  evening  reading  &  writing  &  to  bed  at  9. 

Sunday,  26,  Rose  at  6.  Wind  E.  Pleasant  but  cold. 
After  breakfast  gathered  about  half  a  bushel  of  beans. 
Doctor  Barnard  gave  an  excellent  discourse  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  from  (torn)  part  of  17  ver.  “without  Hypocrisy.” 
The  afternoon,  upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Read¬ 
ing  &  writing  till  dark,  after  which  I  went  down  to  Mr 
Peabody’s  to  see  Mr  Morgan,  with  whom  I  spent  an  hour 
and  an  half.  Mr.  M.  was  quite  unwell  (torn)  having  a 
Relax  upon  him.  Home  at  %  past  8 — ^Read  a  few  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  Bible  &  to  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Monday,  27,  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  E.  overcast,  dis¬ 
agreeably  cold.  Spent  the  morning  writing.  Eve.  walked 
to  Pool’s  &  to  the  printing  office — came  home  read  the 
paper  &  to  bed  at  9. 

Tuesday,  28.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  X.  W.  &  pleasant.  Eve 
walk’d  to  Pool’s. 

Wednesday,  29.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  X.  W.  &  pleasant, 
but  very  cool.  eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  &  directly  back  spent 
the  evening  in  company  with  my  sister  Sally  reading.  Mrs 
Thayer  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Francis’s.  To  bed  at 

past  9. 

Thursday,  Sept  30,  1802.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind 
X.  W.  cool  &  pleasant.  After  breakfast  went  directly  to 
the  office,  spent  half  an  hour  there  &  then  walked  to  Bev¬ 
erly  Bridge.  After  dinner  walk’d  to  the  turnpike.  Eve. 
spent  an  hour  at  Mr  Osborne’s  store,  from  thence  home  it 
being  extreemly  cool,  found  the  fire  a  very  good  servant. 
To  bed  at  past  9.  Thus  ends  my  Diary  from  Apl.  1st 
to  Sept.  30. 

Jany.  1  St,  Saturday,  1803.  Rose  at  ^  before  7.  Wind 
W.  and  a  most  delightful  morning ;  before  I  left  my  cham¬ 
ber  the  Collector  called  for  me,  to  go  to  the  Office,  and  I 
accordingly  did  before  breakfast.  After  dinner,  went  to 
the  Office,  cut  some  Registers  &c.  Home  at  4  O’c.  made 
a  fire  in  my  chamber,  and  at  5  sat  down,  to  reading  and 
writing  till  9  O’c.  when  I  started  for  a  walk  to  Pool’s  and 
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directly  back,  a^rain  sat  down  in  my  chamber  till  ^  past 
10,  when  I  retired  to  rest  in  excellent  spirits. 

Sunday,  2.  Rose  at  past  7.  Wind  N.  and  moderate. 
At  Xoon  wind  S.  towards  nifrht  overcast  and  much  like 
foul  weather.  After  Coffee  in  the  Afternoon,  walk’d  up 
Boston  &  through  Aborn  streets — stopt  at  my  Father’s, 
spent  an  hour  there  and  then  home.  Coming  up  Flint 
street,  I  met  Capt.  Hy.  Saunders,  who  informed  me  his 
prize  had  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in  33  days  after  his 
leaving  her.  At  home  found  M.  J.  Frothingham  and  Miss 
Polly  Austin,  Mr.  Thayer  &  Wife  were  in  at  Mr.  M.  Pit¬ 
man’s.  I  went  in  to  inform  Mrs  Thayer  she  had  company 
at  home.  I  stayed  at  Mr  Pitman’s  till  9  during  which 
time  I  read  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
near  40  years  since,  setting  forth  the  inconsistance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
same,  home  and  to  bed  soon  after  9.  Slept  but  indifferently, 
wind  very  heavy  and  pretty  cold — towards  morning  some¬ 
body  came  to  call  !Mr  Clifton,  to  go  to  the  wharf  to  see  to 
a  Sloop,  which  had  gone  upon  stage  point. 

Monday,  3.  Rose  at  ^  7.  Wind  27.  E.  and  a  severe 
cold  snow  storm,  which  continued  till  past  noon.  I  did  not 
leave  the  Office  till  night.  After  Coffee,  went  to  my 
Mothers,  from  thence  to  Mr  Osborne’s  store ;  here  I  heard 
Capt.  D.  Tucker  had  arrived  from  I7orfolk,  the  last  night. 
He  just  escaped  the  storm.  Went  to  see  Mr  E.  Bowditch, 
Capt.  T’s.  mate — stayed  at  his  house  till  near  10  O’c. 
Came  home,  read  a  lecture  of  Dr  Hunter’s  sacred  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  Moses — and  to  bed  at  ^  past  10 — Slept  indiffer^ 
ently. 

Tuesday,  4.  Rose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  17.  W.  clear  and 
very  cold.  Ther.  at  7  above  in  the  morng.  Spent  part  of 
the  evening  with  Mr.  Hiller  and  part  of  his  family,  very 
agreeably.  Home  at  past  8.  My  Parents  Hannah 
Manning  and  Sarah  Gardner,  I  found  at  our  house.  They 
all  stayed  till  near  10  O’c.  after  they  were  gone,  I  read 
one  of  Dr  Hunter’s  Lectures  and  to  bed  at  ^  past  10. 
Slept  very  well. 

Wednesday,  Jany.  5.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  W.  and 
moderate — pleasant  &  overcast  alternately  through  the 
day ;  towards  P.  M.  the  Wind  changed  to  S.  W.  and  in  the 
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eveng.  began  to  Eain,  and  rained  all  night.  The  weather 
being  very  warm  the  Rain  carried  off  all  the  snow  ere 
morning,  and  the  streets  were  very  muddy  indeed.  This 
evening  held  our  Annual  meeting  at  the  Library  room; 
chose  a  Moderator,  Treasurer  and  three  Trustees,  for  the 
ensuing  year;  agreed  to  admit  new  members  at  the  first 
subscription,  and  examined  into  the  state  of  funds ;  found 
7  Dollars  unexpended  and  collected  Twenty  odd  Dollars 
in  fines.  Adjourned  at  8  O’c.  Spent  an  hour  at  Mr.  O’s 
store — came  home — read  one  of  Hunter’s  Lectures,  and  to 
bed  at  ^2  9-  Slept  indifferently. 

Thursday,  6.  Rose  at  8.  Wind  S.  W.  and  blew  very 
strong,  attended  with  some  rain,  before  breakfast  went 
upon  the  hills.  Morg.  Ther.  at  50.  Xoon.  Wind  changed 
to  X.  W.  Ther.  60.  Before  night,  began  to  clear  off  and 
the  evening  very  pleasant — soon  began  to  cloud  up  again 
&  grow  cold — ^by  9  O’c.  froze  pretty  stiff — Spent  the 
eveng.  at  Mr.  O’s  store — Mr.  Kimball’s  Shop — My  Par¬ 
ents,  &  at  the  printing  Office — home  at  ^  past  9 — Read 
one  of  Hunter’s  Lectures,  and  to  bed  at  %  past  10. 

Friday,  7.  Rose  at  ^2  past  7.  Wind  X.  W.  and  over- 
east.  Ther  I  24.  Before  breakfast  walk’d  upon  the  hills. 

Forenoon  overcast.  Afternoon,  pleasant  and  a  most  beau-  •  1 

tiful  serene  air.  helpt  Mr  Parker  split  a  number  of  logs  | 

of  Wood — spent  an  hour  with  Mr  Bowditch  &  Wife —  i 

came  home,  wrote  a  Letter,  and  started  alone  to  walk —  | 

went  down  Derby,  to  the  lower  end  and  out  of  neck-gate, 
up  through  Essex  Street — ^At  the  head  of  St.  Peter’s  Street  j 

overtook  Wm  Cushing,  with  him  I  walk’d  up  street,  &  1 

parted  from  him  at  Beckford  Street.  I  then  went  upon  ' 

the  hills  in  at  the  South  &  out  at  the  Xorth  gate,  into 
Federal  Street — stopt  at  Mr  Kimball’s  Shop  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  then  home — read  one  of  Hunter’s  Lectures,  and  i 

to  bed  at  11  O’c.  Before  I  went  to  sleep,  observed  it  was  \ 

cloudy.  Slept  indifferently.  I 

Saturday,  8.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  S.  W.  overcast  , 

k  raw  cold  Ther  20.  Mr  Blanchard  cut  my  hair  this  I 

morning.  In  the  Afternoon,  assisted  Mr  Flanders  in  rais-  ! 

ing  a  building  for  a  dwelling  house.  Very  pleasant  even-  ■ 

ing,  but  extreemly  windy.  Mr  Abel  Gardner,  and  my  i 

Father  spent  the  evening  with  me  at  my  chamber.  At  a 
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quarter  before  8,  I  started  to  walk  up  to  Danvers,  to  see 
my  Sister,  who,  at  10  O’c,  this  mominp;  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter;  found  her  very  comfortable  and  returned  di¬ 
rectly  home.  It  was  now  10  O’c.  came  directly  to  my 
chamber,  read  several  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  retired  to  rest  at  11  O’c.  Slept  very  well. 

Sunday,  9.  Rose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  If.  W.  clear  and 
cold — made  a  fire  in  my  chamber — read  several  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  &  Luke.  After  breakfast  went 
in  to  the  pasture  &  over  to  Castle  Hill,  in  company  with 
John  Moody — returned  home,  read  till  I  thot’  it  time  to 
go  to  meeting — after  I  got  out  found  I  was  rather  late,  and 
accordingly,  went  over  Iforth  bridge,  round  by  Gardner’s 
Farm,  stopt  at  Ifancy’s  a  few  moments  and  then  home. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Dow,  spent  half  an  hour  with  me — in¬ 
formed  me  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Thompson  offici¬ 
ated  for  Dr.  Barnard,  and  gave  an  excellent  Discourse 
from  these  words,  “Love  Thy  Ifeighbr.”  Went  to  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Afternoon,  and  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
manners  and  Discourse  of  Mr.  Thompson.  His  text  was 
from  these  words,  “Her  Ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace.”  He  began  by  giving  a 
definition  of  the  of  the  word  Wisdom,  as  here  rendered 
by  Solomon — which  is,  true  Piety  &  Love  to  God.  He 
then  shew  in  a  concise  manner  the  difference  between  vice 
and  virtue,  and  contrasted  the  beauty  of  the  latter  with 
the  odiousness  of  the  former.  looted  the  benefits  the  rich 
were  able  to  grant  to  the  poor,  and,  concluded  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  serenity  that  pure  Religion  dif¬ 
fused  on  the  countenance.  Spent  the  evening  home  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  At  9  O’c.  walk’d  to  the  sign  of  the  Eagle 
and  directly  back  to  bed  at  10  O’c.  Slept  indifferently. 
Beautiful  evening,  but  cold. 

Monday,  10.  Rose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  S.  W.  Raw 
cold  and  overcast,  before  breakfast  walk’d  upon  the  hills. 
At  noon,  air  very  mild.  Mr  Isaac  Thayer,  Wm  Cloan  & 
Mrs  C.  Harrison,  dined  at  our  house.  Took  Court’s 
Josephus  from  the  Social  Library.  Spent  the  eveng  partly 
at  home  and  partly  at  Mr  Gardner’s-  At  10  O’c.  went  to 
the  printing  Office,  got  a  paper  &  came  directly  home  & 
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to  bed  at  ^  past  10.  Xo  great  inclination  to  sleep,  but, 
when  I  fell  asleep,  slept  tolerably  well. 

Tuesday,  11.  Hose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  S.  W.  overcast 
and  very  mid  and  much  like  fair  Weather.  Before  break¬ 
fast  walk’d  upon  the  hills  round  South  Shore  and  through 
the  Hathorne  field,  found  the  weather  very  placid  indeed. 
Spent  the  evening  at  Mr  Gardner’s.  To  bed  at  past  10. 

Wednesday,  12.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  overcast  & 
warm.  Walk’d  to  Pool’s  before  breakfast.  Rained  a  little 
in  forenoon.  Reed  a  Letter  from  my  friend  Knight  at 
Baltimore,  in  which  he  says,  a  number  of  my  friends  have 
lately  gone  off  with  a  bilious  Fever!  He  also  relates  that, 
a  number  of  Sailors  having  assembled  at  an  house  of  ill 
fame  in  their  frenzy  murdered  a  man. — ^that  a  woman  hav¬ 
ing  a  bloody  shawl  on  was  taken  up  and  confined,  but  that 
the  Perpetrators  of  the  crime  had  fled.  Thus  much  from 
bad  women.  Gamaliel  at  our  house  from  L^uin.  At  10 
O’c.  came  to  my  chamber  with  an  intention  of  retiring  to 
rest ;  but  did  not ;  went  below  again,  eat  some  crackers  and 
milk,  and  at  l/o  past  10  had  intimation  of  Mrs  Gardner’s 
being  taken  very  ill ;  having  fainted  away  and  being  in  a 
fit ;  I  went  to  see  her,  &  remained  their  till  12  O’c.  when 
she  came  to,  and  was  tolerably  easy,  altho’  had  been  much 
distressed.  To  bed  soon  after  12.  Slept  very  well  for  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  but  being  awaked  by  the  rain,  did 
not  sleep  much  after  day  light.  Dined  with  Colo.  Lee, 
much  pleased  with  his  Lady,  an  amiable  woman  indeed — 
possessing  a  great  share  of  parental  affection  and  human- 
ity. 

Thursday,  13.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  and  very  warm 
— light  rain — ^before  breakfast,  walked  upon  the  hills,  and 
thro’  Federal,  into  Dean  Street  and  home.  Before  noon 
the  Wind  changed  to  K.  W.  &  blew  a  little.  Eveng  very 
mild,  at  Mr.  O’s.  store  half  an  hour — went  to  see  Mr. 
Hiller — not  at  home — spent  half  an  hour  with  my  Parents 
— home  at  7  O’c.  Spent  the  residue  of  the  eveng  reading 
Flavius  Josephus  History  of  the  Jews,  &c.  To  bed  at 
psst  10. 

Friday,  14.  Rose  at  past  7.  Wind  K.  E.  overcast 
and  warm — Koon  rained  very  hard  and  continued  raining 
till  the  Moon  rose,  which  was  about  12  O’c.  when  it  was 
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fair  weather  and  very  pleasent.  Spent  part  of  the  eveng 
at  Mr  Osborne’s  store,  at  7  O’c.  f^t  some  raisins  &  came 
home  &  cracked  some  nuts,  to  bed  at  10  O’c. 

Saturday,  15.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  very  warm  and 
pleasant — before  breakfast  walk’d  to  Pool’s.  Wrote  to 
my  Sister  Sally — Afternoon  went  to  Danvers.  Drank 
Coffee  with  Sara  &  spent  the  evenings  there,  to  bed  at  V2 
past  10.  Beautiful  day  and  very  warm  for  the  season. 

Sunday,  16.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  and  chilly,  pleas¬ 
ant  and  cloudy  alternately.  Dr.  Barnard  preached.  After 
Coffee  in  the  Afternoon  walk’d  in  the  pastures  with  John 
Moody.  Eveug  at  Mr  Devereux  Dennis’s  weddin^ — 
spent  the  even^  very  agreeably — ^home  &  to  bed  at  11  O’c. 
The  Ship  Fame,  Jere.  Briggs  commander  got  under  way 
bound  for  India,  this  afternoon,  and  anchored  below  the 
Fort. 

Monday,  17.  Rose  at  ^  before  7.  Wind  If.  W.  clear 
and  cold.  Went  to  my  Father’s  and  split  some  wood,  and 
walk’d  upon  the  hills  before  breakfast — saw  the  Fame  be¬ 
low  the  Fort,  she  soon  after  got  under  sail  with  a  fair 
wind  and  enough  of  it  to  set  her  well  off  before  night.  I 
spent  the  eveng  with  Sarah — Home,  and  to  bed  at  10  O’c. 

Tuesday,  Jany.  18.  .Rose  at  past  2.  Wind  If.  W. 
clear  and  very  cold.  Read  100  pages  of  Zimmermann  on 
Solitude.  At  past  6,  went  to  my  father’s  &  split  some 
wood  half  an  hour.  Spent  the  eveng  partly  at  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne’s  store  and  partly  at  Mr  Hiller’s,  at  ^  past  9  went 
home  with  Sally  Pope — to  bed  at  V2  past  10. 

Wednesday,  19.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  If.  W.  clear 
and  cold.  Ther.  9.  walked  upon  the  hills  before  breakfast. 
Evening  at  Mr  Osborn’s  store  till  7.  spent  the  residue  of 
the  eveng  at  the  Widow  Pitman’s  with  Sarah,  home  and 
to  bed  at  11  O’c.  On  the  Mill  pond. 

Thursday,  20.  Rose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  If.  W.  Clear 
and  cold,  overcast  towards  night.  Eveng  Wind  If.  E.  went 
up  to  Ifancy’s  with  Mrs  Thayer  &  Sarah,  home  at  ^ 
past  9 — Mrs  Thayer  unwell  and  did  not  come  home  with 
us.  Mr  Thayer  went  for  her  with  a  horse  &  chaise — she 
got  home  at  ^  before  11.  Read  one  of  Hunter’s  Lectures 
and  to  bed  at  11.  On  the  Mill  pond. 
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Friday,  21.  Kose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  17.  E.  and  Snow, 
raw  cold  day.  Spent  the  evening  at  Mr  Osborn’s  store  in 
Co.  with  Capt.  17.  Ropes  &  Capt.  Ives,  home  and  to  bed 
at  y2  past  9.  Read  one  of  Hunter’s  Lectures.  Ship 
Prudent  arrived. 

Saturday,  22.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  17.  overcast 
and  cold.  Afternoon  at  the  Office.  At  noon,  took  from 
the  Library,  6  &  8th  Vols.  A.  Museum  &  2d  Vol.  of  Ad¬ 
venture.  Eve.  went  to  Mrs  Lydia  Richards’  with  Sarah, 
left  her  and  came  to  Mr  Os^rn’s  store  &  from  thence 
home  at  7  O’c.  Mr  Josiah  Austin,  Mr  Hy.  Osborn  & 
Capt.  Wm  Ives,  spent  an  hour  with  me,  perusing  my  books 
and  looking  at  my  pictures.  At  past  8  they  left,  &  I 
spent  half  an  hour  agreably  indeed,  reading  Zimmer- 
mann’s  on  Solitude.  In  my  ideas  this  is  a  delightful  thing 
and  the  Author  must  have  been  a  happy  man.  At  9  O’c. 
went  and  gallanted  Sarah  home  and  returned  directly  to 
my  chamber  again,  read  till  past  11  O’c.  and  then  re¬ 
tired  to  rest. 

Sunday,  23.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  17.  W.  mild  and 
pleasant,  made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  &  spent  the  day  at 
home,  except  attending  public  worship.  After  dinner,  Mr 
Sami  Dewey  &  Wm  Cushing  spent  half  an  hour  with  me. 
Wrote  to  Mr  Morgan  &  forwarded  my  letter  by  Mr  D. 
Ward.  Spent  the  eveng  with  Sarah — Thorne,  and  to  bed  at 
11  O’c.  Overcast  &  Much  like  snow. 

Monday,  24.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  17.  W.  and  very  cold 
disagreeable  weather,  being  windy  and  very  dusty.  In 
the  eveng  went  to  see  Mr  Hiller  &  family.  They  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  removing  and  were  all  in  arms  as  the  saying  is. 
At  7  O’c.  came  home,  stopt  a  few  moments  and  then  went 
and  spent  the  evening  with  Sara,  her  &  my  parents  spent 
the  evening  at  our  house.  I  came  home  at  10 — cracked 
some  nuts,  eat  them  and  retired  to  rest  at  11.  Very  cold. 

Tuesday,  January  25.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  17.  W.  over¬ 
cast  &  chilly — at  noon,  wind  S.  and  much  like  snow — after 
dinner  Daniel  &  I  went  over  to  Castle  Hill  House.  Mr 
Hiller  sent  to  our  house,  three  boxes,  contg  books  and 
papers  to  remain  under  my  care  till  he  should  call  for 
them.  After  Coffee,  made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  and 
seated  myself  down  to  reading,  and  read  till  11  O’c.  then 
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put  out  my  light,  warmed  my  feet  and  retired  to  rest.  At 
8  O’c.  went  below  to  the  door — dark  and  snowy.  Spent  the 
eveng  reading  Zimmermann  on  Solitude — this  is  a  work 
which  I  am  highly  delighted  with;  his  observations  with 
respect  to  solitude  on  the  mind  and  heart  are  beautiful 
indeed. 

Wednesday,  26.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  W.  overcast  and 
pleasant  alternately  through  the  day — ^weather  very  mild 
indeed,  after  dinner  walk’d  with  Daniel,  thro’  the  Hath- 
ome  field  out  into  the  great  pasture — stopt  and  helped  Mr 
J.  Cross  jr.  saw  timber  about  an  hour — Afternoon  drank 
Tea  with  Mr  M.  Pitman,  in  Co.  with  Sally  Pope,  Sally 
Smith  &  Patty  Woodberry.  At  7  O’c.  came  home  to  show 
Mrs  Pitman’s  company  my  pictures  &c.  returned  with 
them  to  Mrs  P — &  Sarah  being  there,  I  spent  the  eveng 
with  them.  At  ^  past  9,  the  company  being  gone,  I  went 
home  with  Sarah  and  staid  till  11  O’c.  when  I  came  home 
and  retired  to  rest.  Overcast  and  like  foul  weather.  Mrs 
Thayer  up.  Lion  being  on  the  bed  and  she  afraid  to  take 
him  off,  thinking  he  would  bite  her. 

Thursday,  27.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  N.  E.  and 
snow.  Snowed  all  day.  Very  moderate.  After  dinner, 
spent  an  hour  with  Sarah,  and  read  three  of  Burton’s  Lec¬ 
tures  concerning  family  government  and  the  requisites  for 
female  Education.  These  Lectures  were  delivered  before 
a  School  of  Females,  they  contain  many  beautiful  obser¬ 
vations  upon  really  useful  subjects  to  persons  both  in  af¬ 
fluent  and  indigent  circumstances.  Sarah  spent  the  eveng 
at  our  house.  She  went  home  at  ^  past  9.  Cleared  off 
very  pleasant  indeed.  Waited  upon  Sara  home,  and  re¬ 
turned  directly  to  my  chamber,  sat  down  and  read  Zim¬ 
mermann  till  ^  past  10,  then  wrote  a  long  letter  to  my 
dear  Sister,  and  retired  to  rest  at  ^  past  12  O’c.  Slept 
sound  till  morning. 

Friday,  28.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  W  .S.  W.  clear  &  cold — 
after  breakfast  walk’d  upon  the  hills,  returned  home,  read 
a  few  pages  of  Barlow’s  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders, 
upon  the  Administration  of  Government,  upon  which  he 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  Previous  to  going  to  the  Office,  I  stopped 
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to  see  Sara  a  few  moments.  At  noon,  I  spent  half  an  hour 
with  her  and  then  returned  home  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Hubbard.  Spent  the  evening  at  home  in  my  chamber 
writing.  Bead  20  pages  of  Flavius  Josephus’s  History  of 
the  Jews;  (here  he  quotes  at  length  from  Josephus.)  The 
Oil  in  my  lamp  being  spent,  I  retired  to  rest  at  ^  past 
lOO’c. 

Saturday,  Jany  29.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  N.  W. 
and  cold — ^made  a  fire  in  my  chamber,  and  read  50  pages 
of  Zimmermann  on  solitude  before  I  went  to  breakfast. 
At  11  O’c.  I  came  from  the  office  to  inform  Jenny  & 
Sarah,  that  the  stage  would  call  for  them  at  ^  past  12. 
In  the  afternoon  went  to  Putnam’s  Tavern  in  Danvers, 
up  the  W.  and  down  the  X.  road,  had  a  mug  of  flip — 
baled  the  horse  and  got  home  at  4  O’c.  After  coffee 
walk’d  to  Marblehead,  found  Jenny  and  Sarah  at  Mr 
Thayer’s — spent  half  an  hour  at  Mr  Thayer’s  and  then 
went  with  Sarah  to  her  Aunt  Turner’s,  here  I  spent  %  of 
an  hour  and  went  in  pursuit  of  Mr  Morgan,  but  did  not 
see  him.  Spent  an  hour  very  agreeably  with  his  landlady 
and  at  little  past  9  O’c.  took  my  leave.  She  related  many 
humourous  anecdotes  of  that  singular  genious.,  Mather 
Byles.  Stopped  at  Mr  Thayer’s  on  my  return.  Left  them 
at  ^  past  9  and  got  home  at  %  past  10  precisely.  Did 
not  meet  anybody  after  leaving  Marblehead,  excepting  one 
sleigh  with  a  man  and  woman  in  it,  and  near  Mr  Derby’s 
farm,  a  dog  in  the  street.  Eat  2  crackers — put  a  little  fire 
in  my  chamber — read  a  few  pages  of  Zimmermann,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  ^  past  11 — Slept  indifferently. 

Sunday,  30.  Rose  at  %  past  7.  Wind  S.  W.  moderate 
and  cloudy.  Spent  the  day  at  home,  reading  Josephus, 
History  of  the  Jews.  At  noon,  wind  began  to  blow  very 
heavy  attended  with  snow,  which  soon  changed  to  rain.  Re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Hubbard,  in  which  he  informs  me 
Sally  wished  to  spend  a  little  more  time  at  Boston,  but 
shall  not  unless  she  can  hear  that  it  is  agreeable  to  Mam. 
Towards  night  rained  very  hard.  Spent  the  eveng  in  at 
Mr  Gardner’s,  home  at  9  O’c.  Read  several  chapters  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  bed  at  ^  past  10. 
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Monday,  31.  Eose  at  7.  Wind  17.  W.  clear  and  cold. 
Afternoon  J enny  &:  Sara  returned  from  Marblehead.  Spent 
the  eveng  with  Sara.  To  bed  at  11  O’c.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  had  turned  in  went  down  and  let  John  in.  Slept 
indifferently. 

Tuesday,  Feby.  1.  Eose  at  7.  Wind  N".  W.  &  pleasant, 
soon  became  cloudy,  but  cleared  off  again  before  noon — 
at  noon  very  pleasant  but  extremely  cold.  Before  break¬ 
fast  spent  an  hour  with  James  Kimball.  Spent  the 
eveng  at  home  reading  the  Adventurer  a  periodical  Work 
by  John  Hawesworth,  written  about  50  years  since.  Mam 
&  Mrs  Thayer  spent  part  of  the  eveng  with  me.  To  bed 
at  y^  past  11. 

Wednesday,  2.  Eose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  Warm  over¬ 
cast,  with  a  little  rain.  Spent  the  eveng  at  Mrs  Gardner’s. 
Eveng  very  heayv^  rain  which  carried  off  all  the  snow  & 
ice.  left  Sara  at  11  O’c.  and  went  to  Mrs  Upton’s  and 
spent  the  night  with  Mr  Tufts,  who  set  up  with  Mrs  Up¬ 
ton’s  child  that  died  at  noon.  I  read,  Burroughs  memoirs 
till  I  was  very  sleepy  indeed.  After  1  O’c.  I  felt  refreshed 
and  did  not  feel  disposed  to  sleep  again  till  towards  morn¬ 
ing.  at  ^  past  6  came  home  and  slept  till  %  past  8.  Mr 
B.  Proctor  buried  today.  Thursday. 

Thursday,  3.  Eose  at  ^  past  8.  Wind  S.  very  warm 
and  showery  all  day,  at  little  past  5  O’c.  P.  M.  had  very 
heavy  Thunder  and  vivid  lightning,  attended  with  heavy 
showers — Ther.  48.  Spent  the  eveng  with  Sara — Thorne  at 
y^  past  9.  Sat  down  to  reading,  but  soon  feeling  drousy 
at  y^  past  10  was  about  going  to  bed,  but  before  I  got 
undressed  Mr  Clifton  came  and  desired  me  to  come  in  and 
take  a  dish  of  coffee,  his  wife  having  just  got  to  bed.  Went 
in  &  spent  an  hour  with  them — To  bed  at  past  11. 

Friday,  4.  Eose  at  7.  Wind  K.  W.  and  very  cold. 
Ther.  18.  Sara  &  I  spent  the  eveng  with  my  Parents. 
Very  cold  indeed.  Home  and  to  bed  at  ^  past  11.  John 
Thayer  at  our  house  from  Kew  Salem.  Mrs  Upton’s  child 
buried. 

Saturday,  5.  Eose  at  ^  before  6.  Wind  K.  W.  and 
cold.  Ther.  13.  Made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  At  noon,  wind  S.  W.  overcast  and  very  chilly.  Spent 
an  hour  with  Sara,  after  dinner,  and  at  home  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  Afternoon.  Mr  Davis,  Wife  and  child  &  Mrs 
Ben.  Thayer  drank  coffee  at  our  house.  Spent  the  even¬ 
ing  at  Mrs  Tipton’s.  At  past  9  O’c.  sat  down  to  supper 
of  baked  beans  at  Mrs  Gardner’s  just  before  we  had  done 
supper  Mrs  Parker  came  in  and  said  there  was  fire  cried- 
and  that  the  bells  rung.  This  proved  a  false  alarm — the 
bell  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  rung  for  9  O’c.  just 
before  10,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  fire  being  called.  I 
returned,  finished  my  supper,  came  home  and  went  to  bed 
at  y2  past  10.  Snowed  very  fast  at  10  O’c.  but  soon 
changed  to  rain. 

Sunday,  6.  Rose  at  8.  Wind  S.  W.  and  overcast. 
Made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  and  spent  the  day  at  home, 
reading  the  Bible,  Josephus’s  history  of  the  Jews  and  de¬ 
tached  pieces  in  the  A.  Museum.  After  dinner  went  upon 
the  hills — Rained  very  hard  most  all  day.  Eve.  went  to 
see  my  father,  who  was  confined  with  the  Rheumatism. 
Spent  an  hour  and  returned  home  &  spent  ^  an  hour 
with  Mr  Cross,  at  7  O’c.  went  to  see  Mr  Dennis  with  whom 
I  spent  the  evening  in  company  with  Sara.  Home  at  ^ 
past  11,  lighted  my  lamp  and  read  till  12  and  then  re¬ 
tired  to  rest.  Slept  very  well. 

Monday,  Feby.  7.  I^se  at  6.  Wind  SW  and  very 
warm,  more  like  May  than  February,  walk’d  to  Pooll’s 
before  breakfast,  on  my  return  went  in  at  the  II.  gate,  up 
the  turnpike  and  came  out  at  the  S.  gate  Wrote  to  Capt. 
E.  Tipton  and  X.  Knight  at  Baltimore — spent  the  eve.  at 
Mr  D.  Dennis’s  in  company  with  Mr  C.  B.  Secoombs  & 
wife,  and  Sara — home  at  ^  past  10,  and  to  bed  at  11. 

Tuesday,  8.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  SW.  overcast,  warm  dris- 
ley  rain.  Joshua  Cross  Jr  raised  his  house  this  morning 
— spent  an  hour  helping.  Before  noon  the  weather  very 
pleasant  indeed.  At  %  past  1  O’c.  this  morning  Mr  Aaron 
Osborn  departed  this  life.  After  dinner  wrote  to  my  sis¬ 
ter  Sally  at  Boston.  Sara  G.  drank  coffee  and  spent  the 
evening  at  our  house.  Sara  went  home  at  ^  past  9  and 
I  stay’d  till  near  1.  To  bed  at  1.  Eveng  read  several 
detached  pieces  upon  various  subjects  in  the  6  Vol.  of  the 
A.  Museum. 

Wednesday,  9.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  cool  and  W. 
— overcast  most  all  day.  Afternoon  drank  coffee  at  my 
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Mother’s  with  Mrs  Thayer,  Mr  Thayer  &  Jenny  attended 
the  interment  of  Mr  Osborn — at  ^  past  6,  I  came  home, 
lit  a  candle  and  read  a  few  pages  of  Young’s  Night 
thoughts — at  7,  went  to  spend  the  eveng  with  Sara — Mrs 
Gardner  went  to  see  my  father,  he  being  sick  with  the 
Rheumatism.  I  came  home  at  9  O’c.  got  my  wrapper  & 
spencer  and  went  to  my  mother’s  where  I  staied  till  ^  past 
1  O’c.  and  then  came  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Thursday,  10.  Rose  at  %  past  7 — ^Wind  NW.  very 
windy,  clear  &  cold — Mr  Osborn  &  wife  dined  at  our 
house.  After  dinner,  spent  an  hour  with  Sara,  reading  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Spent  the  evening  at  home  in  my 
chamber  reading  in  the  A,  Museum,  except  ^  an  hour, 
which  I  spent  in  at  Mr  Gardner’s.  Being  sleepy  and  my 
eyes  aching  very  much,  I  went  to  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Friday,  10.  Rose  at  Yo  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  mild  and 
clear.  Very  bad  pain  in  my  bowels.  Made  a  fire  in  my 
chamber  before  breakfast  &  sat  down  to  read,  when  break¬ 
fast  was  ready,  could  not  eat  any,  until  I  had  walk’d  upon 
the  hills.  At  8  O’c.  felt  cleverly.  Mr  Caleb  Prentiss 
Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Reading,  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dean 
of  the  town  buried  today.  At  noon,  stopped  to  see  my 
father;  found  him  quite  unwell  and  requested  him  to 
advise  with  the  Doctor,  yesterday — sent  by  Capt.  Archer 
for  my  sister  to  come  home.  Spent  the  evening  at  home 
in  my  chamber.  To  bed  at  11. 

Saturday,  12.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  and  pleasant. 
Mr  Isaac  Thayer  Wife  &  child,  dined  at  our  house ;  in  the 
Afternoon,  they,  with  Mr  S.  Thayer  &  Wife,  went  to  Dan¬ 
vers.  Spent  part  of  the  Afternoon  at  Mrs  Gardner’s, 
walk’d  upon  the  hills  at  3  O’c.  &  out  into  Essex  Street — 
stopt  at  Mr  Osborn’s  store  half  an  hour,  and  from  thence 
home,  &  sat  down  to  read.  Evening,  Sara  &  I  spent  at  my 
Parent’s,  home  at  V2  past  9,  and  to  ^d  at  10. 

Sunday,  Feby  13 — Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  S.  Weather 
flattering.  Walk’d  to  Phillip’s  beach  alone — went  the 
road-way,  and  over  Legges  hill — just  after  descending  the 
hill,  began  to  rain — crossed  through  the  fields  over  to  the 
beach  about  1  mile  below  the  house — did  not  find  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  terbulent^ — some  disappointed  in  my 
object  in  not  finding  the  waters  in  greater  agitation. 
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Coursed  up  the  beach,  and  over  the  rocks  beyond  the  house 
— At  y2  past  7,  went  to  the  house — one  man  up  and  Pe- 
turah  out  to  milking — called  for  a  bowl  of  milk  &  some 
crackers — ^had  a  room  to  myself — read  Thompson’s  Win¬ 
ter — eat  my  bread  and  milk,  which  made  my  head  ache. 
At  before  9  I  started  for  home — ^before  I  got  home, 
considerable  rain  fell.  Soon  after  the  sun  rose  it  shone 
clear  and  was  very  pleasant — ^got  home  at  10  O’c.  did 
not  see  one  human  being  from  the  time  I  left  home,  till  I 
got  back  again,  except  the  people  at  the  house,  &  one  or 
two  persons  as  I  came  over  the  hills  in  the  Great  Pasture. 
When  I  arrived  at  home  found  Hubbard  and  Sally  from 
Boston — they  returned  in  the  afternoon — started  at  3  O’c. 
and  had  a  very  unpleasant  time;  soon  after  they  left,  it 
rained  very  hard,  and  continued  raining  most  all  night. 
Had  a  fire  in  my  chamber  most  all  day — spent  the  after¬ 
noon  reading,  and  the  eveng  with  Sara — home,  and  to  bed 
at  11  O’c. 

Monday,  14.  Bose  at  7  Wind  X.  E.  and  Hail  storm, 
disagreeable  cold  weather — Evening,  made  a  fire  in  my 
chamber — read  Pope’s  Odyssey,  till  9  O’c.  wrote  till  11, 
and  then  to  bed.  Eveng  considerable  snow  fell. 

Tuesday,  15.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  cold  and  pleas¬ 
ant — morning  made  a  fire  in  my  chamber  and  sat  down 
writing  till  9 — at  noon  put  my  fire  together  and  wrote 
till  3 — Miss  Mary  West,  Aged  86,  &  Mr  Danl  Xeedham, 
buried.  Spent  the  evening  at  Mrs  Gardner’s  in  company 
with  Xancy  Cross — at  9  O’c.  went  home  with  her,  &  re¬ 
turned  and  staid  with  Sara  till  11 — then  went  and  watched 
with  my  father. 

Wednesday,  16.  Came  from  my  father’s  at  7  O’c.  Wind 
X.  and  cold.  Quite  heavy  all  the  forenoon.  At  noon, 
went  and  helpt  get  my  father  out  of  bed ;  went  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  to  get  some  medicine  &c.  Spent  an  agreeable  evening 
at  Mr  Tuft’s  with  Sara.  Xancy  Cross,  there  about  an 
hour — ^home  at  10  O’c.  and  directly  to  bed.  Very  much 
like  snow.  Wind  X.  E. 

Thursday,  17.  Rose  at  ^  past  7.  Wind  X.  E.  and 
a  severe  snow  storm,  tho’  not  very  cold,  snowed  all  day 
and  blowed  considerable  hard.  Spent  the  evening  with 
Sara,  read  to  her  one  of  Fordyce’s  Sermons  to  young 
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women,  on  modest  apparel.  Home  at  ^  past  11  &  to  bed 
at  12. 

Friday,  18.  Rose  at  ^  before  7.  "Wind  X.  E.  and  very 
moderate — overcast  most  all  day.  After  breakfast  shoveled 
snow  about  an  hour.  Shoveled  chief  of  the  forenoon  be¬ 
fore  the  Office.  Afternoon,  walked  to  Marblehead  and 
back  again — gone  2^/2  hours — ^very  slopy  disagreeable 
travelling  and  miserable  sleighing  indeed.  Spent  the  even¬ 
ing  at  home  writing.  Quite  melancholy  and  cross  all  day 
— attributed  it  to  the  weather — at  noon,  wind  X.  X.  W. 
Mrs  Gardner  came  to  see  me  a  few  moments  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Before  I  retired  to  rest,  my  mind  quite  calm.  To 
bed  at  10. 

Saturday,  Feby  19.  Rose  at  7 — Wind  X.  E.  overcast 
and  pleasant  alternately.  Xoon,  wind  S.  W.  to  S.  After¬ 
noon,  spent  partly  at  home  and  partly  at  Mrs  Gardner’s. 
Eveng  spent  at  home,  reading  detached  pieces  in  the  Am. 
Museum.  To  bed  at  10  O’c. 

Sunday,  20.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  X.  E.  pleasant  morning 
— soon  overcast  &  light  snow  all  day — very  moderate — 
Spent  the  eveng  at  Mrs  Gardner’s.  To  bed  at  %  past  11. 

Monday,  21.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  and 
pleasant — Mrs  Gardner  went  to  Marblehead.  Morng 
Xoon  &  eveng  spent  with  Sara — home  at  10  O’c.  to  bed 
at  y2  past  10. 

Tuesday,  22.  Rose  at  I/2  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  Warm  & 
pleasant — Snow  thawed  very  much — Momg  Xoon  &  eveng 
spent  with  Sara — Salli/,  Ashton,  from  Calcutta;  Hope, 
Lander,  from  Martinico;  Betsey,  Tucker,  from  Surinam; 
and  Hazard,  Reeves,  (late  Eden)  master  from  Dominico, 
arrived.  Capt.  Geo.  Eden,  died  at  Dominico  on  the  24th 
Jany.  He  was  a  worthy  young  man,  just  coming  forward 
in  the  world,  this  being  the  first  time  of  his  going  master ; 
has  left  a  young  wife  and  two  children.  Died  in  this  town ; 
after  a  sickness  of  a  few  days,  Mr  Wm  Proctor,  merchant. 
Home  and  to  bed  at  1 1  O’c. 

Wednesday,  23.  Rose  at  7  Wind  S.  W.  overcast  and 
much  like  foul  weather.  Before  noon  very  pleasant  and 
warm.  Afternoon  overcast.  Ther.  53  out  doors  in  the 
shade.  Evening  at  Mr  Osborn’s  store,  to  see  my  parents, 
to  see  Sara,  she  being  quite  unwell  and  at  home  part  of  the 
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evening,  Mr,  Denis  and  wife  at  our  house.  Very  dark, 
rained  quite  fast  before  10  o’c  and  before  morning  snowed 
considerably,  to  bed  at  half  past  10, 

Thursday,  24,  Rose  at  7,  Wind  N,  E,  and  snowed  fast 
all  day,  but  the  earth  being  very  open,  warm  and  wet,  the 
snow  melted  near  as  fast  as  it  fell,  after  dark,  the  weather 
became  a  little  cooler  and  the  snow  covered  the  ground  and 
gave  it  an  appearance  something  like  good  sleighing,  if  the 
weather  should  hold  cool,  Eveng  spent  at  home  with  a  fire 
in  my  chamber,  reading  till  8  O’c,  when  not  feeling  very 
smart  I  cracked  some  nuts  and  at  %  before  9  went  to  see 
Sara ;  found  her  to  bed,  spent  ^  of  an  hour  with  her,  she 
informed  me  she  felt  cleverly ;  spent  V2  an  hour  with  Mrs 
Gardner  and  home  at  past  9  &  to  bed  at  10,  Continued 
snowing, 

Friday,  25,  Rose  at  7,  Wind  X,  E.  and  snow.  Over¬ 
cast,  unsettled  weather  thro’  out  the  day — spent  the  eveng 
at  Mrs  Gardner’s.  Sara  quite  unwell.  Home  &  to  bed  at 
11  O’c. 

Saturday,  26.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  X.  W.  warm  and 
pleasant.  Morning  stopt  to  see  Sara,  found  her  very  un¬ 
well,  After  dinner  went  to  doctor  Lang’s  to  get  medicine 
&c.  Spent  the  afternoon  at  home  reading  Brydone’s  tour 
in  Sicily  &  Malta — before  coffee,  spent  %  an  hour  with 
Sara.  Eveng  made  a  fire  in  my  chamber.  Soon  after  I 
got  ready  to  seat  myself  down,  Edward  &  Sally  made  their 
appearance  from  Boston.  In  company  with  Edward  I 
spent  part  of  the  evening  with  Sara.  Left  Sara  at  9  O’c. 
and  went  to  my  Mother’s  to  see  Sally ;  here  I  remained  to 
10  O’c-  and  then  came  home  &  went  to  bed  at  11. 

Sunday,  27.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  Warm  and 
pleasant.  To  meeting  all  day.  Edward  to  meeting  with 
me  in  the  forenoon.  Afternoon,  he  and  Mr  Thayer  went 
up  to  Danvers.  Eveng  Sally  &  I  went  to  Mrs  Gardner’s. 
At  y2  past  7  o’c.  I  went  down  to  Doctor  Williams  to  get 
some  Elexer  Salutis  for  Mrs  thayer  and  when  I  returned 
Edward  went  to  Mrs  G’s  with  me.  Home  at  10  O’c.  &  to 
bed  at  11.  Sara  cleverly. 

(To  he  continued) 


Kindness  of  Frank  A.  Manny 

ENTRANCE  TO  BOXFORD  VILLAGE.  ENGLAND 


NAMESAKE  TOWNS  OF  OUK  ESSEX  COUNTY 


By  Allan  Foebes 


This  is  the  final  installment  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
Namesake  Towns  of  Essex  County  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  prove  at  least  as  interesting  as  its  precursors  to  the 
members  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Much  of  this  material 
has  not  been  presented  before  and  it  is  believed  that  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  has  been  accomplished  by  having  it  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Institute  where 
it  will  be  available  for  consultation  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  readers  have  found  the  se¬ 
ries  —  from  Amesbury  to  Wenham  —  worth  reading  and 
that  it  has  provided  them  with  information  which  will  add 
to  their  interest  in  these  historic  old  communities  of  the 
North  Shore. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  given  on  this  part  of  the  work  by  George  W. 
Adams,  Edward  W.  Eames,  Russell  Leigh  Jackson, 
Helena  Mills  John,  Henry  B.  Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Livermore,  Frank  A.  Manny,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Moody,  Miss 
Catherine  C.  P.  Pentecost,  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Lis- 
penard  B.  Phister  and  Miss  Todd. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  Ralph  M.  Eastman  for  reviewing 
and  editing  the  manuscript  and  Miss  Katherine  G.  Rogers 
for  typing  and  handling  the  material.  Also,  as  usual,  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  has  been  very  helpful 
and  cooperative. 


BOXFORD 

During  this  war  a  New  Englander  is  supposed  to  have 
met  a  Britisher  on  a  London  street  and  stopped  him,  say¬ 
ing  “We  are  cousins,  I  believe.’’  “Why,  I  have  never  seen 
you  before,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  replied  the  Londoner. 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  American,  “aren’t  we  both  descended 
from  Ethelred  the  Unready?”  Although  both  countries 
were  certainly  unprepared,  nevertheless  they  both  seem  to 
be  closer  and  more  cooperative  than  ever  before. 

(257) 
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A  visitor  overseas,  Frank  A.  Manny,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Boxford  told  of  his  visit  to  some  of  the  Ifamesake 
towns  in  England  before  the  Peabody  Historical  Society, 
and  a  number  of  paragraphs  are  introduced  here  which 
give  us  a  good  description  of  Boxford,  situated  on  the 
River  Box. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  counties  in  East 
Anglia  show  Boxford,  Toppesfield,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  Wen- 
ham  and  Chelmsford  among  the  towns  which  meant  enough 
to  our  ancestors  to  have  them  plant  these  names  in  their  new 
homes  .... 

The  reward  comes  as  soon  as  the  old  towns  are  reached  and 
it  is  made  possible  to  enter  into  the  nearest  present-day  ap¬ 
proach  to  conditions  of  living  which  prevailed  when  the  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  1600’s  were  still  resident  in  the  old  home. 


Even  for  Norman  days  it  is  the  old  church  of  Hemel  Hem- 
stead  not  far  away  in  which  Zaccheus  Gould  of  Topsfield 
was  baptized  that  is  selected  as  a  most  satisfactory  example 
for  study  in  a  recent  English  work  on  the  early  times. 

Ipswich  is  apt  to  bring  up  associations  with  Dickens,  and 
the  visitor  goes  first  to  the  old  White  Hart  Inn  to  follow  the 
adventures  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  group. 

Our  chief  interest  lay  in  the  villages  of  Toppesfield  and 
Boxford.  The  latter  town  in  America  has  been  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  its  neighbor  Topsfield  so  that  one  feels  the 
justice  of  a  reversal  of  roles  over  there.  In  Toppesfield  one 
must  make  a  considerable  journey  to  find  a  telephone  .... 

In  Toppesfield  the  old  inn  still  has  curious  passage  ways 
leading  to  now  unused  functions  of  a  great  vat  for  cooling 
liquors,  the  bakery,  the  still,  etc.  Nearby  is  the  church  whose 
gravedigger  showed  me  exactly  at  which  grave  his  labors  be¬ 
gan  forty-three  years  before  my  visit.  He  also  described  to 
me  with  great  exactness,  although  with  some  circumlocution, 
the  last  American  visitor  of  many  years  before,  who  proved  to 
be  George  Francis  Dow  of  Topsfield.  Of  especial  interest  is 
the  old  farm  “Olivers,”  from  which  came  the  Symonds  fam¬ 
ily  of  so  much  significance  in  early  Essex  County  days. 

At  Toppesfield,  Mr.  Manny  visited  the  old  church,  but 
failed  to  find  the  record,  but  he  added : 

At  Boxford  we  were  more  fortunate  for  Rector  Andrews 
was  most  hospitable.  We  found  also  a  family  which  had  lived 
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in  America  whose  members  were  ready  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  for  us.  It  was  in  their  garden  that  we  saw  our  first 
magpie. 

We  stayed  at  the  tavern  called  the  Fleece  and  had  less 
primitive  meals  than  were  afforded  us  at  Toppesfield,  yet  they 
were  of  the  old  style  so  hard  to  find  today  in  other  sections 
of  England. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times,  published 
at  Ipswich,  describes  Boxford  as  “That  straggling  collection 
of  curious  dwelling  places  between  Sudbury  and  Hadleigh.”^ 
Cross  the  street  from  the  inn  and  you  are  in  Groton  which 
contains  the  church  in  which  the  Winthrop  family  memorial 
is  placed. 

Boxford  was  once  a  town  of  considerable  wealth.  This 
was  at  the  time  when  Flemings  brought  the  wool  industry 
over  to  England.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  bears  testimony 

to  these  days  of  prosperity, . There  are  brasses 

on  the  walls  and  in  the  floor  which  were  there  when  our  emi¬ 
grant  ancestors  attended  this  church.  Somewhat  later  is  the 
inscription  of  1748  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Hyam  of  this 
parish  for  the  fourth  time  a  widow,  who  by  a  fall  brought  on 
a  mortification  which  hastened  her  to  her  end  when  she  had 
reached  only  her  113th  year! 

Boxford  Manor  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  abbot  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  and  in  the  18th  century  became  the  property 
of  the  king.  The  earliest  record  of  it  is  its  passing  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  deMalet.  Queen  Elizabeth 
endowed  the  grammar  school  of  the  parish. 

There  is  another  Boxford  up  in  Derbyshire,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  Suffolk  County  parish  which  is 
the  progenitor  of  our  Massachusetts  town. 

One  cannot  stay  in  this  old  village  with  its  stream  winding 
through  its  midst  or  spend  the  evening  on  the  bowling  green 
a  little  ways  up  a  back  street  watching  the  villages  in  match 
games,  without  letting  his  mind  go  back  to  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  lived  in  1600  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  are 
found  there  today.  Perhaps  most  of  all  comes  the  feeling  of 
the  change  from  the  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  that 
country  to  the  harder  conditions  that  New  England  offered 
when  these  travelers  came  bringing  their  lilacs  to  make  the 
new  living  places  more  homelike. 

1  Monks’  “Counties”  places  Boxford  on  a  branch  of  the  River 
Stour,  sixteen  miles  west  of  Ipswich,  and  ten  miles  north  of 
Colchester  in  Essex. 


I 

I 
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Manny’s  story  concludes  with  a  paragraph  relating;  to 
the  Peabody  family  for  whom  a  town  in  our  Essex  County 
is  named: 

There  is  another  Essex  County  town  which  bears  a  name 
coming  from  this  countryside  although  it  is  not  to  be  found 
upon  the  map.  Xew  England  sent  back  a  Downing  from 
Essex  County  to  name  the  great  street  of  London,  and  it  also 
furnished  the  old  home  a  representative  of  our  old  family.  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  this  when  at  Westminster  Abbey 
we  visited  the  grave  of  “The  Unknown  Soldier”.  The  in¬ 
scription  states  “he  w'as  buried  with  kings”  —  almost  the 
nearest  neighbor  bears  the  tablet  to  George  Peabody,  who  did 
so  much  to  bind  the  two  nations  together. 

Mr.  Manny  wYites  me  that  this  Peabody  or  Paybody 
family  probably  came  from  over  the  line  in  Bedfordshire 
as  the  town  of  Great  St.  Albans  to  which  they  were 
credited  in  the  ship’s  list  w'as  probably  merely  the  place 
from  which  they  secured  certificates  for  sailing.  He  also 
states  that  while  the  suggestion  of  the  name  Boxford  for 
what  had  been  Rowley  Village  in  our  Essex  County  may 
have  come  from  Pastor  Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley  who 
has  commonly  been  said  to  have  been  born  at  Boxford  in 
Suffolk,  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  reveals  that 
his  father  Pastor  George  Phillips  of  Watertown  lived  at 
Boxted  in  Essex  when  this  son  was  born.  The  claims  of 
Perley  and  others  that  Robert  Andrews  and  Robert  Eames 
of  Boxford  in  New  England  came  from  Boxford  in  Suffolk 
cannot  be  justified.  The  only  direct  association  among 
the  residents  at  the  time  the  name  was  chosen  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  Bixby  family  came  from  Little  Wal- 
dingfield  in  Suffolk  and  for  that  little  community  Boxford 
was  the  neighboring  big  town.  Boxford  in  Berkshire  is 
not  a  part  of  this  chapter  as  at  the  time  the  new  name  was 
chosen  for  our  Rowley  Village  the  English  Boxford  was 
then  called  Boxore. 

The  History  of  Boxford  by  Sidney  Perley  states  that  in 
May,  1685,  at  a  meeting  the  villagers  voted  to  petition  the 
General  Court  for  a  town  charter  and  that,  “Abraham 
Redington,  sen.,  should  be  the  bearer  of  it.”  Redington 
is  suppK>sed  to  have  been  the  first  settler  here  and  was 
much  esteemed.  The  petitioners  signed  the  document 
“with  the  consent  of  the  reast  of  the  vileg.” 


Kindness  of  Russell  Leigh  Jackson 


THIS  PICTURE  IS  A  REPRODUCTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  TWO  PRINTS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY;  ONE  IS  OWNED 
BY  THE  TOWN  OF  NEWBURY  AND  THE  OTHER  IS  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  RUSSELL  LEIGH  JACKSON. 
TO  WHOM  IT  WAS  PRESENTED  UPON  HIS  VISIT  TO  NEWBURY,  ENGLAND,  IN  1930,  CN  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  OUR  NEWBURY. 
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NEWBUKY 

The  tale  of  the  “Newbury  Coat”  is  now  well  known  to 
both  of  the  Newbury s,  particularly  since  the  Massachusetts 
town  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  three  rare  prints  de¬ 
picting  this  incident.  In  the  year  1811  Sir  John  Throck¬ 
morton  wagered  a  thousand  guineas  that  John  Coxeter,  of 
Greenham  Mills,  a  skilled  weaver,  could  within  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  produce  a  finished  woolen  coat 
from  the  raw  material  on  the  sheep’s  back.  Two  such 
animals  were  accordingly  produced  and  brought  into  the 
market  place,  where  all  could  witness  the  unusual  per¬ 
formance,  which  was  finished,  it  is  related,  one  hour  ahead 
of  the  scheduled  time.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  the 
winner  of  the  bet  wore  the  coat  at  dinner  that  same  eve- 
ning. 

Six  engravings  were  made  of  this  event ;  three  have  been 
lost,  but  one  belongs  to  one  of  the  families  of  Newbury, 
England,  one  is  owned  by  the  town  of  Newbury,  while  the 
third  was  presented  to  Kussell  Leigh  Jackson,  who  was 
delegated  to  be  the  “Ambassador  of  Good  Will”  to  visit 
the  mother  town  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1930.  As  Mr.  Jackson 
expresses  it,  the  tables  were  turned  and  the  process  re¬ 
versed,  for  instead  of  the  English  Mayor  coming  here  at 
the  time  of  our  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary  he  him¬ 
self  was  chosen  to  convey  an  official  message  from  our 
Newbury  and  also  to  carry  a  letter,  signed  by  Anne  Col- 
man  Moody,  from  the  “Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  Newbury”,  thanking  the  English  town  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  English  place.  With  this  rare  print  was  a 
presentation  to  the  visitor  of  an  old  pewter  plate  which 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  dinner  service  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  used  at  public  entertainments  given  by  the 
Mayor. 

These  gifts  now  hang  on  the  east  wall  of  the  First 
Church  in  our  Newbury,  known  as  the  Oldtown  Church, 
the  plate  in  a  mahogany  case  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Jackson  in  memory  of  his  great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Hall 
Jackson  Leigh  (Abigail  Little).  Underneath  is  this  in¬ 
scription  ; 
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Picture  and  plate  presented  to  this  town  at  Newbury  in 
Berkshire,  September  33,  1930,  as  a  gesture  of  friendship 
from  mother  to  daughter,  brought  back  to  America  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Leigh  Jackson,  who  presented  the  official  greetings  of  this 
town. 

A  reproduction  of  the  print  forms  part  of  this  chapter. 

As  this  visit  abroad  was  an  unusual  one,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Jackson  would  forgive  me  if  I  quoted  parts  of  his  scrap 
book  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  read : 

My  visit  began  very  modestly  but  grew  in  undue  propor¬ 
tion,  I  have  always  felt,  until  it  became  a  very  important 
event  in  the  Berkshire  town.  “The  biggest  event  since  the 
armistice,”  the  Newbury  Weekly  News  said  after  it  was  over 
. I  trod  the  same  streets  which  some  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  walked  over  previous  to  their  voyage  to  this  country 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

His  speech  included  these  remarks: 

I  would,  indeed,  be  remiss  were  I  to  fail  to  extend  my  own 
personal  felicitations  along  with  those  of  my  home  town  in 
America  and  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  significant  this 
visit  is  to  me  and  with  what  pride  and  pleasure  my  towns¬ 
people  join  in  this  expression  of  goodwill . Ten  gen¬ 

erations  of  Newbury  men  and  women  have  remembered  you 
here  in  Berkshire.  Ten  generations  of  Englishmen  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  virgin  soil  of  a  new  world  have  looked  longing¬ 
ly  back  upon  the  Mother  Country . We  like  to 

feel  that  you  are  still  our  mother . Let  us  as  Anglo- 

Saxons,  though  the  world  may  call  us  English  or  American, 
carry  on  with  that  British  determination  so  characteristic  of 
us  both,  forgetting  our  petty  differences. 

Our  representative  at  this  same  time  took  over  an  official 
message  printed  on  kidskin  furnished  by  Joseph  N.  Nut¬ 
ter,  a  prominent  shoe  manufacturer  of  our  town.  A  splen¬ 
did  reception  was  in  store  for  our  visitor,  including  an 
official  luncheon  at  which  “the  real  English  spirit  was 
evidenced”,  according  to  the  scrap  book,  “and  everything 
was  discussed  during  the  evening,  including  prohibition”. 
The  guest  also  was  pleased  to  notice  a  picture  of  Governor 
Dummer  Academy.  The  luncheon  in  his  honor  was  at 
the  Jack  of  Newbury  Hotel,  and  on  his  right  sat  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Carnarvon,  a  niece  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  of 
Boston.  Among  the  toast  proposed  was  one  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
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Titchmarsh  who  visited  our  Newbury  in  1899,  preaching 
in  the  Oldtown  Church. 

The  Jack  of  Newbury  Hotel  was  owned  by  John  Winch- 
combe,  an  eccentric  character  of  whom  much  has  been  told 
and  written.  In  fact,  the  Newbury  Historical  Society 
possesses  a  rare  book  published  in  1635  and  donated  with 
other  gifts  by  Mayor  C.  W.  Bums.  The  important  parts 
Mrs.  Moody  has  kindly  copied  for  my  benefit.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  him  in  this  chapter  for  the  reason  that 
the  book  was  sent  here  as  a  present  from  old  Newbury  and 
also  because  clothiers  established  themselves  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  an  early  date.  It  bears  the  title  “The  Pleasant 
History  of  John  Winchcombe,  in  his  younger  years  called 
Jack  of  Newberrie,  the  famous  and  worthy  clothier  of 
England ;  declaring  his  life  and  love,  together  with  his 
charitable  deeds  and  great  hospitality  —  worthy  to  be 
read  and  regarded.”  —  By  Thomas  Deloney.  In  this 
work  are  volumes  of  poetry,  old  fashioned  words  and 
phrases  which  some  enterprising  persons  might  care  to 
read  with  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment.  It  is  dedicated  “To 
all  famous  cloath-workers  in  England”,  to  whom  he  wishes 
“all  happiness  of  life,  prosperity  and  brotherly  affection.” 

John  was  beloved  especially  because  he  was  “never  a 
churl  with  his  purse”,  and  “no  sooner  got  a  crown  than  he 
found  means  to  spend  it.”  He  could  not  be  enticed  from 
his  looms,  which  caused  his  friends  to  remark  that  doubt¬ 
less  “Some  female  spirit  hath  enchanted  him”.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  the  ancient  widow  of  his  master  decided  to 
marry  him,  which  caused  quite  a  commotion  among  the 
weavers.  After  being  locked  out  one  cold  night.  Jack  de¬ 
termined  “to  wash  his  hands  of  her.”  They  made  up,  but 
before  long  she  died,  leaving  him  very  rich.  He  was 
able,  therefore,  to  bring  to  Queen  Catherine  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  against  the  King  of  the  Scots  at  Flodden 
Field.  His  reward  was  a  kiss  from  the  Queen  herself. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  heroes  during  that 
battle,  resulting  this  piece  of  poetry,  which  is  reprinted : 

The  Cheshire  lads  were  brisk  and  brave, 

And  the  Kendall  Laddies  as  free, 

But  none  surpassed  or  I’m  a  knave 

The  Laddies  of  Newberrie. 
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The  Kin^  wanted  to  make  him  a  baronet,  but  he  protested, 
declaring,  “I  would  rather  be  plain  Jack  of  l^ewbury”, 
and  so  he  has  been  known  to  this  day. 

He  soon  married  one  of  his  workers  and  lived  amid 
luxury  employing  — 

. a  butcher  all  the  yeare 

A  Brewer  else  for  ale  and  beere, 

A  baker  for  to  bake  the  bread 

Which  stood  his  household  in  good  stead. 

King  Henry  and  Queen  Catherine  visited  Jack  at  his 
home,  and  at  that  time  he  presented  his  royal  guests  with 
an  emblem  which  they  ordered  sent  to  Windsor  Castle.  A 
banquet  followed,  the  decorations  being  of  broadcloth  and 
wool  of  the  rarest  kind.  After  the  repast  Jack  of  New¬ 
bury  took  the  King  and  Queen  into  his  workroom,  where 
a  hundred  looms  and  double  that  number  of  men  were 
weaving,  singing  at  the  same  time  The  Weavers’  Song, 
which  began  with  these  lines  — 

When  Hercules  did  used  to  spin 
And  Callas  wrought  upon  the  loom 
Our  trade  to  flourish  did  begin. 

Then  followed  verses  about  David  and  Goliath,  and  Helen 
of  Troy,  and  other  historical  personages. 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  visit,  the  newspaper  in 
Newbury,  England,  summed  up  the  events  by  saying  that 
it  “opens  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  two  towns  and  will 
doubtless  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  great  nations  of  which  they  form  a  part”.  His 
trip  ended  with  a  drive  to  Donnington  Castle  once  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  later  besieged  by  King  Charles  I 
at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  Here  resided  the  poet,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  whose  sister  is  the  ancestress  of  many  Americans, 
some  of  whom  are  living  in  Newburyport.  Chaucer  while 
living  there  began  his  Canterbury  Tales. 

Another  visitor  to  the  English  town  was  Henry  B.  Lit¬ 
tle,  President  of  the  Institution  for  Savings  in  Newbury¬ 
port,  who  wrote  me  of  his  one  day  experience  there  in 
1911: 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  in  London  late  in  November 
years  ago  and  as  I  always  spent  my  Thanksgiving  in  New- 
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bury  I  said  to  my  wife  and  niece  who  were  with  me  that  we 
would  spend  our  Thanksgiving  in  Newbury  even  if  we  were 

abroad . On  the  train  there  was  quite  a  crowd 

going  to  the  races  which  took  place  in  Newbury  on  that  day, 
and  in  the  town  we  visited  the  church  of  St.  Michael’s  which 
is  rather  interesting  and  there  we  came  in  contact  with  some¬ 
thing  unique.  This  was  a  relay  prayer  meeting  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  to  continue  for  twenty-four  hours . 

adding  that  “A  small  church  recently  built  here  at  West 
Newbury  is  on  the  plan  of  St.  Michael’s,  just  one-third  the 
size.” 

A  previous  traveler  to  the  Newbury  abroad  was  Rev. 
Glenn  Tilley  Morse,  Rector  of  All  Saints  Church  in  West 
Newbury ;  it  was  he  who  in  1913  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  a  replica  here  of  the  English  Church,  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  1935,  the  Tercentenary  of  the  founding  of  our  town 
was  observed,  for  in  the  spring  of  1635  Rev.  Thomas 
Parker  of  the  English  Newbury  landed  near  Oldtown  Hill 
and  held  the  first  service  in  a  spot  still  held  sacred.  Mayor 
Bums  of  the  English  town  wrote  that  he  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  this  celebration.  A  gift  of  the  fiag  of  our  Newbury 
was  sent  across  the  water,  having  been  made  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hoxie,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  “Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  First  Settlers”.  The  note  accompany¬ 
ing  it  expressed  “our  gratitude  that  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  came  to  these  shores  such  very  splendid  men  and 
women.  We  are  grateful  for  all  they  endured  in  the  way 
of  sorrow  and  privation  that  we  might  now  live  in  such  a 
fair  homeland,  and  tmst  that  in  a  small  measure  we  have 
inherited  some  of  their  worth  in  character  and  purpose.” 

This  flag  is  doubtless  still  exhibited  in  their  Town  Hall. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  know  that  Governor  Ende- 
cott  was  admonished  for  cutting  the  cross  out  of  the 
King’s  colors.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  of  Haverhill  some 
years  later  ordered  a  flag  for  Captain  Thomas  Noyes’  com¬ 
pany  of  foot  soldiers,  requesting  the  background  be  green, 
with  a  “red  cross,  with  a  white  field  in  ye  angle  according 
to  the  antient  custom  of  our  own  English  nation  and  the 
English  plantations  in  America”.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  cross  cut  out  by  Endecott  was  inserted  in  the  year 
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1684.  This  flap;  fell  into  disuse,  but  when  Enp;land  and 
America  became  allies  in  1917  it  was  a^ain  made  use  of 
and  now  hangs  in  the  Town  Hall.  Probably  no  other 
Hew  England  town,  distinct  from  a  city,  has  its  own  flag. 

One  of  the  important  emigrants  to  come  to  Hewbury 
was  Richard  Dummer,  who  joined  the  Hewbury  party  in 
1635,  and  was  especially  interested  in  importing  cattle 
from  the  old  country.  A  descendant  was  responsible  for 
founding  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  the  first  boarding 
school  for  boys  in  America,  which  has  had  continued  suc¬ 
cess  up  to  the  present  time.  Joseph  H.  Dummer  in  a  pa¬ 
per  on  “Hewbury  and  its  Influence”  relates  an  anecdote 
about  a  resident  who  kept  three  slaves  in  the  early  days  of 
the  colony.  Upon  being  criticized  he  gave  them  their  free¬ 
dom.  Two  departed  to  enjoy  their  liberty  but  the  third, 
a  woman  named  Violet,  said  “Ho  Massa,  you  have  had  the 
best  of  me,  now  you  must  have  the  worst”,  whereupon  she 
continued  to  reside  in  the  household. 

From  the  auditorium  of  this  Academy  was  held  an  in¬ 
teresting  broadcast  over  WLAW  and  WRUL.  Among 
other  remarks,  Martin  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  explained  the  origin  of  the  academy : 

. it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  its  founder, 

William  Dummer,  was  appointed  by  George  III  to  serve  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and 
that  upon  his  death  he  left  his  estate  in  Hewbury  to  be  used 
for  the  founding  of  the  school  which  today  bears  his  name. 
We  have  thought  that  the  best  way  we  might  entertain  you 
would  be  to  have  the  glee  club  of  this  old  school  sing  for  you. 
Since  there  is  a  joint  concert  here  tonight  with  the  girls  glee 
club  of  Bradford  Junior  College,  the  girls  club  will  share  the 
program  with  the  boys.  Incidentally,  Bradford  is  about  as 
far  from  our  Newbury  as  is  the  village  of  Bradfield  from 
yours. 

A  student,  Ben  Pearson,  followed  on  the  air : 

. In  the  town  of  Hewbury,  Massachusetts,  I  am 

the  ninth  of  my  family  of  that  name.  As  time  goes  with  you, 
1640  may  not  seem  so  long  ago,  but  it  was  then  that  the  first 
Pearson  came  to  Hewbury.  He  built  the  first  fulling  mill  in 
America,  and  it  is  said  that  he  brought  his  timbers  with  him. 
That  seems  a  little  odd  to  us  today,  for  about  all  one  could 
expect  to  find  in  our  Hewbury  in  1640  was  timber. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  try  to  tell  you  why  so  many  of  our 
families  have  been  here  for  so  many  generations.  True  it  is 
that  we  haven’t  any  skyscrapers  in  our  town,  we  haven’t 
found  gold  here,  and  we  haven’t  a  single  oil  well  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  what  we  do  have  we  have  grown  attached  to, 
and  it  isn’t  just  lack  of  enterprise  that  has  made  so  many  of 
our  families  stay  here  for  generation  after  generation.  It’s 
a  very  real  affection  for  our  town,  for  its  tradition  and  its 
charm. 

Agnes  Little,  a  teacher  in  the  iN’ewburyport  High  School 
told  about  the  first  minister : 

. We  cannot  find  why  our  town  was  called  New¬ 
bury.  Possibly  it  was  because  the  first  minister,  Thomas  Park¬ 
er  born  in  Wiltshire,  was  a  teacher  for  several  years  in  your 
public  school.  Since  he  is  one  of  the  common  bonds  which 
we  do  have,  perhaps  you  would  like  the  story  often  told  about 
him  over  here.  When  questioned  by  his  fellow  ministers 
in  the  great  religious  controversy  of  early  days,  he  answered 
their  questions  in  Latin ;  when  the  questioners  took  up  Latin, 
he  replied  in  Greek;  when  they  followed  with  Greek,  he  an¬ 
swered  with  Arabic;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  follow, 
he  said  that  he  would  be  judged  by  no  council  except  by  one 
of  his  peers. 


The  first  town  of  the  first  county,  of  the  first  state  of  the 
Union,  Newbury  has  many  a  first  to  its  credit.  Just  across 
the  town  line,  Newbury  men  built  the  first  fulling  mill, 
thereby  beginning  the  textile  industry  in  America.  New¬ 
bury  had  the  first  woolen  mill  and  first  nail  factory.  The 
first  and  only  two-headed  snake  in  America  was  found  here, 

. Newbury  had  the  first  town  flag  in  America, 

and  is  indeed  the  only  town  now  to  have  such  a  distinction. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  were  to 
hear  recently  that  the  mobile  kitchen  we  sent  you  has  been 
doing  such  good  service.  We  were  glad  to  have  a  chance  of 
sending  you  something  more  substantial  than  words. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  program  was  Nathaniel  Bum¬ 
mer,  a  descendant  of  William  Bummer’s  brother,  Richard: 

. As  Mr.  Burns  told  you  earlier  in  our  program, 

it  was  William  Bummer  who  founded  Governor  Bummer 
Academy,  from  which  this  broadcast  comes  to  you,  and  in 
which  I,  as  many  of  my  ancestors  have  been,  am  now  a  stu- 
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dent.  My  connection  with  your  town  is  slight,  but  some  fif¬ 
teen  miles  southeast  of  you  is  the  parish  of  Dummer,  where 
the  church  still  stands  in  which  the  family  of  Ralph  de 
Dummer,  one  of  my  forebears,  worshiped  in  1107. 

Another  important  name  in  our  Newbury  was  Poore, 
Ben  Perley  Poore  having  been  one  of  the  descendants  of 
John  who  came  up  the  Parker  River  in  1635.  His  ances¬ 
tor  was  Philip  le  Poer,  who  lived  in  Amesbury,  England, 
thirty  generations  back.  He  owned  the  well-known  In¬ 
dian  Hill  where  he  erected  a  dwelling  which,  with  its 
many  antiquities,  has  become  famous,  and  is  now  a 
museum  controlled  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
New  England  Antiquities.  Many  characteristics  of  this 
beautiful  old  building  are  copied  from  England;  in  fact, 
the  surroundings  resemble  an  English  scene.  Major 
Poore  was  an  important  personage  of  his  time  and  his 
scrap  book  tells  of  many  meetings  held  at  Indian  Hill 
and  of  the  many  distinguished  peoyde  who  crossed  his 
threshold.  Some  of  the  clippings  shown  me  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  B.  P.  P.  Moseley,  tell  of  an  election  bet  which  was 
lost  by  the  Major.  He  was  far  from  a  young  man,  but  to 
carry  out  his  wager  was  obliged  to  trundle  a  barrel  of  ay)- 
ples  in  a  wheelbarrow  from  West  Newbury  to  Boston. 
One  of  the  newspaper  headings  reads :  “Perley  Poor  — 
Poore  Perley”.  He  remarked  that  his  ancestor  had 
marched  to  Bunker  Hill  in  one  day  and  he  guessed  he 
could  walk  to  Boston  in  three  days.  Crowds  joined  him 
as  he  neared  the  city  and  the  band  that  met  him  must  have 
made  his  feat  the  easier.  Much  difficulty  was  encountered 
when  he  had  to  travel  over  cobble  stones.  He  was  hailed 
as  the  “Hero  of  the  wheelbarrow  exploit”,  and  for  some 
time  people  danced  to  the  tune  of  “The  Wheelbarrow 
Polka”.  This  farm  implement  is  still  in  existence. 

One  of  the  Poore  family  left  in  his  note  book  this 
rhyme : 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone 
And  the  mould  upon  my  breast. 

Say  not  that  he  did  ill  or  well. 

Only  he  did  his  best. 

Newbury  in  Berkshire  County  is  situated  on  the  River 
Rennet,  a  branch  of  the  Thames.  On  the  northern  bank  a 
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settlement  was  made  by  the  Romans  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  a  new  settlement  was  started  on  the 
south  side,  known  as  New  Bourp^,  or  New  Town,  then 
Newhurg,  and  finally  the  present  name.  There  is  a  parish 
called  Speenhamland  and  the  Pelican  Inn  was  noted  for 
its  excellent  dinners  and  high  prices.  One  of  the  stage 
coach  travelers  wrote  these  lines  describing  the  place: 

The  famous  inn  at  Speenhamland 
That  stands  below  the  hill, 

May  well  be  called  the  Pelican 
From  its  enormous  bill. 

That  part  of  Newbury  situated  on  the  Merrimac  in 
1764  became  Newburyport  and,  according  to  ‘‘Lord”  Tim¬ 
othy  Dexter,  the  eccentric  resident  of  that  place,  “if  they 
had  kept  together  they  wood  have  been  the  second  town, 
in  this  state  about  half  of  Boston.” 

Whittier  wrote  some  lines  concerning  the  territory 
around  Newbury,  and  although  they  have  been  printed 
from  time  to  time,  nevertheless  they  are  so  descriptive  of 
that  part  of  Essex  County  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing  them  again : 

As  long  as  Plum  Island,  to  guard  the  coast 
As  God  appointed,  shall  keep  its  post ; 

As  long  as  the  salmon  shall  haunt  the  deep 
Of  Merrimac  River,  or  sturgeon  leap ; 

As  long  as  pickerel,  swift  and  slim 
Or  red-backed  perch,  in  Crane  Pond  swim ; 

As  long  as  the  annual  sea-fowl  know 
Their  time  to  come  and  their  time  to  go ; 

As  long  as  cattle  shall  roam  at  will 
The  green,  grass  meadows  of  Turkey  Hill ; 

As  long  as  sheep  shall  look  from  the  side 
Of  Oldtown  Hill  on  marshes  wide, 

And  Parker  River  and  salt-sea  tide ; 

As  long  as  a  wandering  pigeon  shall  search 
The  fields  below  from  his  white-oak  perch, 

When  the  barley  harvest  is  ripe  and  shorn. 

And  the  dry  husks  fall  from  the  standing  corn ; 

As  long  as  Nature  shall  not  grow  old. 

Nor  drop  her  work  from  her  doting  hold. 

And  her  care  for  the  Indian  corn  forget. 

And  the  yellow  rows  in  pairs  to  set ; — 
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So  long  shall  Christians  here  be  born, 

Grow  up  and  ripen  as  God’s  sweet  corn ! 

Another  good  description  of  Essex  County  appeared  in 
“Old  Modes  of  Travel”  by  the  late  Eobert  S.  Eantoul : 

Or  we  seem  again  to  be  bowling  down  that  grand  old  turn¬ 
pike  from  Newburyport,  with  Ackerman  or  Barrabee  or 
Forbes,  rumbling  by  old  Governor  Bummer’s  Academy  at 
Byfield,  telling  off  the  milestones  through  the  Topsfield  of 
fifty  years  ago,  over  the  grassy  hills  and  by  the  beautiful  lake 
at  Lynnfield. 

TOPSFIELD 

To  Samuel  Symonds  is  attributed  the  credit  of  changing 
the  name  New  Meadows  to  Topsfield  in  our  County  of  Es¬ 
sex,  for  his  original  home  was  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name  in  the  town  of  Toppesfield,  which  has  never  changed 
its  spelling  as  we  have  done  here.  Four  of  the  thirteen 
men  who  went  to  Agawam  (now  Ipswich)  were  later 
granted  land  in  the  present  Topsfield.  The  earliest  printed 
mention  of  the  Massachusetts  town  is  to  be  seen  in  “Good 
News  from  New  England”,  printed  in  London  in  1648, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  William  Knight  had 
gone  home  to  England.  George  Francis  Dow,  who  has 
written  much  about  our  Essex  County,  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  many  of  the  men  to  come  to  Massachusetts  had 
never  owned  any  lands  at  all  in  England.  He  also  wrote 
in  his  history  of  Topsfield  that  “here,  in  the  home  of  one 
of  their  honoured  ministers  we  see  not  only  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  side  of  their  life  but  also  its  essentially  English 
origin.  For  if  Parson  Capen’s  house  could  be  transported 
overseas  and  planted  somewhere  in  the  little  Essex  hamlet 
of  Toppesfield,  it  would  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
pleasant  rolling  country,  the  thatched  cottages  and  the 
sturdy  oak  trees  of  that  district  of  England.” 

The  town  was  named  on  October  18,  1648,  the  wording 
being,  “The  magistrates  (upon  consideration  with  these 
that  are  principle  interested)  doe  thinke  it  fitt  it  should 
be  called  Toppesfield.”  How  long  it  was  before  the  change 
of  spelling  occurred  is  not  definitely  known. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  incorporation  the 
two  Essex  towns  exchanged  cables  and  in  September  of 
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1941,  made  use  of  the  more  modern  method  of  greetinff  — 
the  broadcast.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  publisher,  author 
of  colonial  history,  and  an  all  the  year  round  resident  of 
our  Topsfield  led  off  on  the  air.  Eeferrinpj  to  the  English 
town  he  said  “It  is  a  long  time  since  I  visited  Toppesfield, 
just  after  the  first  German  war,  but  I  remember  it  very 
clearly  as  a  little  village  with  some  thatched  cottages,  a  big 
wide  street  with  a  four  gabled  canopy  over  the  well,  and  a 
big  church  with  a  brick  tower  just  around  the  corner  ...” 
Of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  he  said:  “What  gives  the 
town  green  its  real  beauty,  is  the  well-tended  trees,  the 
closely  clipped  grass,  and  the  green  hills  around  it.  There 
is  an  air  of  well  kept  neatness  which  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe.  We  are  proud  of  our  Green . One  of  our 

founders  was  Samuel  Symonds,  who  came  over  from  your 
town  of  Toppesfield  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  prob¬ 
ably  got  our  name  through  a  suggestion  from  him.  Others 
of  our  first  settlers  were  Goulds,  Perkinses,  Redingtons, 
Dorman  and  Wildes.  You  may  recognize  some  of  these 
names.  Anyway,  your  church  tower  seems  to  have  been  a 
memorial  to  a  Robert  Wilde.  Our  town  is  in  Essex 
County,  just  as  yours  is,  and  we  have  towns  all  around  us 
named  after  places  only  a  few  miles  from  you  like  Ipswich, 
Boxford,  Haverhill,  Sudbury,  Lynn  and  Beverly.  Most 
of  our  people  came  from  East  Anglia,  you  know,  and 
brought  these  names  with  them.  Some  of  us  at  least  have 
seen  your  town,  and  we  hope  some  of  you  may  see  our 
town.  Xew  England  is  more  like  Old  England  than  any 
other  part  of  North  America,  and  you  will  feel  more  at 
home  here.” 

In  the  old  Parson  Capen  House  on  the  Village  Common, 
occupied  by  the  Elmer  Foyes,  Ian  Rose  was  a  guest  from 
his  English  home,  and  he  followed  with  an  account  of  his 
life  in  New  England.  It  also  happened  that  John  In- 
skipp,  whose  father  was  in  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  Lon¬ 
don,  was  also  spending  the  summer  here  with  the  Ragle 
family,  and  he  carried  on  a  rather  lengthy  conversation 
with  his  friends  abroad.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  said, 
“it  is  rather  like  England.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it  is 
called  New  England.  Topsfield  is  a  lovely  village  with 
its  town  hall  and  churches  on  the  green,  and  every  week 
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or  SO  during  the  summer  they  have  had  square  dances  on 
the  green  for  the  benefit  of  British  Relief.”  Mr.  Wellmen 
explained  the  gift  of  clothing  made  through  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  to  Toppesfield,  and  Osgood  Richards,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  wound  up  the  broad¬ 
cast. 

A  good  many  stories  have  been  told  about  the  copper 
mines  of  Topsfield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  copper  had  been 
discovered  in  the  town  limits  as  early  as  1641  by  one  of 
Governor  Endecott’s  scouts,  and  he  was  granted  a  copper 
mine  there.  Governor  John  Winthrop  wrote  to  his  son 
about  this  on  September  30,  1648  as  follows :  “Mr.  Ende- 
•cott  hath  found  a  copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr. 
Leader  hath  tried  it.”  This  attempt  to  mine  copper  has 
been  considered  the  earliest  record  of  the  mining  of  this 
metal  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  America.  This 
original  “mine”  —  really  a  pit  —  is  located  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Thomas  Sanders.  The  one  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  attention  here  is  located  in  the  back  field  of  the  estate 
of  James  Duncan  Phillips  and  was  worked  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  by  the  name  of  Buntin  or  Bunting,  about  the  year 
1770.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  disappeared  suddenly  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed  up.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  superstitious  residents  were  afraid  to  go 
through  this  tract  of  land  —  known  as  the  “mine  lot”  — 
by  night  for  fear  of  meeting  a  grim-looking  figure  that  was 
reported  to  be  on  guard  there.  A  descendant  of  this  Bunt¬ 
ing  in  England  inherited  some  of  his  property  and  some 
papers  relating  to  this  mine  were  found  and  search  was 
made  in  Topsfield  for  these  pits,  two  of  which  were  dis¬ 
covered.  A  company  was  then  formed,  so  the  story  goes, 
but  only  enough  copper  was  found  to  form  the  head  of  a 
cane,  which  was  presented  to  one  of  the  directors. 

The  Parish  of  Toppesfield,  England,  probably  derived 

its  name  from  a  Saxon  named  Topa,  or  Toppa . , 

who  owned  lands  there.  At  different  periods  the  town  has 
been  known  as  Toppesfend,  Toppesford  and  Thopefield. 
Some  years  ago  a  visitor  from  Essex  County,  whose  name 
I  believe  was  Rev.  Lyndon  S.  Crawford  visited  the  mother 
town  and  wrote  of  the  conversation  with  the  driver  of  his 
cab.  Upon  being  asked  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
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place,  he  answered:  “Well,  that’s  a  question  I  could  hardly 
answer.  Sir,  they  must-a-caught  it  as  it  came  along'.  Come 
by  a  whirlwind  perhaps.”  In  any  event  both  towns  seem 
to  have  been  well  named  for  the  Eng^lish  town  is  reported 
to  be  the  topmost  village  in  the  shire,  and  although  St. 
Margaret’s  Church  is  not  situated  on  the  highest  ground, 
its  tower  is  tall  enough  to  serve  as  a  landmark  for  miles 
around,  and  in  our  town  there  are  also  numerous  high  hills 
with  splendid  views.  There  also  Samuel  Sjmonds  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  there  his  ten  children  were  baptized;  and  in 
the  register  appear  these  names,  all  well  known  in  our 
Topsfield  and  vicinity:  Allen,  Barker,  Barnes,  Clarke, 
Davison,  Hale,  Hardy,  Palmer,  Reed,  Rice,  Smith,  Wildes 
and  Wilson. 

There  is  also  a  small  township  called  Topsfield,  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  named  for  the  Massachusetts  place. 
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By  William  Sticknet  Ewell 


When  books  were  scarce,  stories  told  in  the  home  pre¬ 
served  the  knowledge  of  local  events,  especially  of  family 
incidents ;  and,  if  interest  in  them  spread,  they  became  part 
of  the  folklore  of  the  community.  The  Meal  Chest  Story 
originated  about  1780,  in  the  home  of  Esquire  Moody 
Spofford  on  Spofford  Hill,  in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts. 
At  that  time  in  most  homes  books  were  few,  and  such  as 
there  were  of  a  serious  and  religious  nature.  Listening  to 
stories  took  the  place  of  light  reading.  Jfaturally  it  was 
the  day  of  the  good  story-teller,  and  as  naturally  the  teller 
would  incline  to  exaggeration  and  embellishment,  and 
there  would  be  variations  in  the  same  story  as  told  by  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  There  are  variations  in  the  Meal  Chest 
Story  as  I  heard  it  as  a  boy,  and  in  the  manuscript  records 
of  it  which  I  have  found  among  my  mother’s  papers. 

There  is  a  factor  which  should  not  be  lightly  passed  over 
in  considering  this  Spofford  family  legend.  The  witch¬ 
craft  delusion  was  a  form  of  mass  insanity,  which  so  af¬ 
fected  whole  communities  that  almost  everyone  believed 
strange  things,  accepting  as  facts  happenings  so  obviously 
impossible  that  today  their  faith  in  them  seems  ridiculous, 
but  at  the  time  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  even  slightly 
incredulous.  Prosecution  for  witchcraft  had  been  stopped 
long  before  the  birth  of  our  story,  but  the  malady  per^ 
sisted  for  many  years  after  that.  There  was  Peter  Rugg 
who,  with  his  little  daughter,  one  stormy  autumn  night,  in 
1770,  lost  his  way  while  driving  from  Concord  to  his  home 
in  Boston.  They  were  never  found,  but  from  time  to  time, 
for  at  least  fifty  years  afterward,  around  Boston,  and  in 
Providence  and  Newburyport,  and  as  far  away  as  in  Hart¬ 
ford  in  Connecticut,  many  people  heard  the  clatter  of  his 
horse’s  hoofs,  and  saw  the  horse  and  buggy  go  by  “with  a 
sound  like  an  earthquake,”  and  distinctly  within  the  car¬ 
riage  were  the  figures  of  father  and  child.  Versions  of 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  lost  travelers  were  definite, 
and  made  with  certainty  as  to  the  facts. 

Goody  Whitcher,  of  Amesbury,  died  some  time  after  the 
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period  of  witchcraft  prosecution,  but  many  people  testified 
that  they  had  heard  her  loom  keep  banging  day  and  night 
after  she  was  dead. 

Innumerable  other  instances  could  be  cited  of  positive 
belief,  a  few  generations  ago  in  this  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities,  in  accounts  of  local,  extraordinary  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  supernatural  power.  The  Meal  Chest  Story  would 
seem  to  belong  in  this  class.  It  came  toward  the  end  of 
the  wide  fringe  of  mental  recovery  from  the  witchcraft  de¬ 
lusion,  but  Spoffords,  of  what  was  the  “older  generation” 
when  I  was  a  boy,  would  have  resented  an  implication  that 
their  faith  in  it  was  a  symptom  of  a  passing  malady.  It 
seems  as  though  they  might  have  felt  embarrassed  that  the 
supernatural  should  intervene  in  their  family  affairs  in  a 
meaningless  and  silly  way,  but  that  was  characteristic  of 
all  such  phenomena  of  the  time.  It  is  worthy  of  comment 
that  the  Spoffords  who  believed  in  the  story  were  people 
of  good  sense  and  culture ;  and  that  the  men  who  were  fig¬ 
ures  in  it  were  of  the  same  sort,  men  of  character,  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  whose  word  should  carry  weight  in  any  day. 

My  mother  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Esquire  Moody 
Spofford,  and  was  reared  in  reverence  for  his  memory  as  a 
man  of  piety,  and  of  uncommon  strength  of  character.  The 
Meal  Chest  Story  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her  from 
the  days  of  her  girlhood,  but  a  long  time  had  gone  by  since 
occurred  the  episode  on  which  it  was  based,  and  there  were 
somewhat  different  versions  of  it  in  the  numerous  Spofford 
families  of  her  day.  In  1897,  by  interviews  and  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  she  collected  a  number  of  these  variant  ver¬ 
sions  ;  the  substance  of  all  being  much  alike.  One  of  the 
manuscripts  devotes  more  than  a  third  of  its  space  to  seem¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  allusions;  to  Ben  Perley  Poor’s  wheeling 
his  barrel  of  apples  over  the  new  ITewburyport  Turnpike 
to  Boston ;  to  two  strangers,  who,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  came  through  the  neighborhood,  and  were  believed  to 
have  buried  some  of  Captain  Kidd’s  treasure  on  the  shore 
of  a  pond  nearby  the  house  of  the  Meal  Chest  Story ;  of 
how  the  farmers  hunted  for  it,  and  lost  their  hay-poles 
probing  in  the  under-water  search,  because  the  pond  had  no 
bottom.  I  do  not  know  who  composed  this  account,  but 
suspect  it  was  a  person  who  thought  anything  would  be  be- 


lieved  in  a  region  where  people  did  queer  things,  and 
where  many  strange  legends  abounded. 

The  version  of  the  story  as  I  will  give  it  here  is  from  a 
manuscript,  copied  in  my  mother’s  handwriting,  with  the 
heading:  “The  Meal  Chest  Case  —  Dr.  J.  SpofPord, 
1875.”  At  the  top  of  the  paper  is  the  notation:  “Dr.  J. 
Spofford,  born  Dec.  8,  1787 ;  died  Sept.  16,  1880.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  Moody  S ^ —  39  years.”  This  “Dr.  J. 

Spofford”  was  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford,  of  Groveland,  the 
author  of  the  Spofford  genealogy,  and  of  other  books ;  a 
scholar,  and  a  physician  who  was  held  in  esteem  by  the 

Massachusetts  medical  profession.  “Moody  S - ” 

was  Deacon  Moody  Spofford,  of  Spofford  Hill,  George¬ 
town,  Massachusetts.  He  was  commonly  known  as  “Es¬ 
quire  Moody  Spofford.”  He  was  born  June  24,  1744, 
and  died  Dec.  23,  1828.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  War,  and  “the  architect  and  master  builder  of 
the  first  Haverhill  bridge  in  1794,  also  of  the  Rocks  and 
Andover  bridges  across  the  Merrimack,  also  one  across  the 
Connecticut,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  across  the  Piscataqua 
between  Portsmouth  and  Dover.”  He  was  the  architect 
and  builder  of  a  number  of  churches. 

Here  is  Dr.  Spofford’s  version,  but  the  style  seems  to 
change  toward  the  latter  part,  as  though  that  were  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  author.  As  stated  above,  this  was  written  in  1875. 

“The  house  in  which  these  manifestations  took  place  was 
burnt  soon  after,  (interpolated:  Sept.  1794),  but  stood 
three  or  four  rods  northwest  of  the  house  in  which  he 
(Moody  Spofford)  afterwards  lived,  and  is  still  standing. 

“It  would  be  as  strange  and  incredible  a  story,  that 
twenty  or  thirty  people  of  a  respectable  neighWhood 
should  believe  and  testify  that  they  saw  a  farmer’s  meal 
chest,  loaded  with  its  usual  contents,  move  about  a  cham¬ 
ber  without  hands,  when  it  did  no  such  thing,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  chest  to  be  actually  moved  by  some  agency  un¬ 
known  to  us. 

“On  a  day  about  1780  —  exact  date  not  known  —  my 
father,  living  at  the  next  house,  was  passing  the  home  of 
Mr.  Moody  Spofford,  and  was  called  in  to  hear  the  strange 
statement  that  the  girl  weaving  in  the  chamber  was  an¬ 
noyed  by  strange  sounds  apparently  in  the  walls  of  the 
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room,  answering;  each  stroke  of  the  lathe  with  which  she 
beat  each  thread  of  the  fillinfi;  into  the  cloth!”  (Note: 
Webster  defines  “lathe”  as  “The  movable  frame  of  a  loom, 
carryinff  the  reed  for  separating  the  warp  threads  and 
beating  up  the  weft.”)  “He  examined  to  find  if  any  jar 
of  the  loom  produced  the  sound,  but  could  find  no  loose 
board  or  clapboard  producing  it.  He  pounded  on  the 
house  himself,  and  found  every  blow  made  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment  answered  by  a  similar  blow.  Unable  to  account 
for  these  things,  he  left  and  went  home,  but  was  soon  re¬ 
called. 

“The  weaver  was  named  Hannah  Hazen,  a  native  of  the 
place,  of  respectable  family  and  good  character,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  knowm  of  her  having  any  voluntary  agency  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  doings  of  this  afternoon  but  a  saying  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s,  that  Hannah  had  been  trying  her  fortune  by  some 
of  the  experiments  popular  at  that  day.  The  girl  was 
known  to  the  writer  years  afteTO'ards,  when  she  was  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Dresser,  a  blacksmith  of  Boxford,  where 
they  lived  several  years  about  1776  or  7. 

“Disturbed  in  the  weaving,  Hannah  was  set  to  sifting 
meal,  but  she  or  her  clothes  had  no  sooner  touched  the  meal 
chest  than  it  began  to  move  away  from  her  by  jogs  of  one 
or  two  inches,  and  so  continued  as  long  as  she  kept  at  work. 
A  family  of  children,  up  to  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  age, 
soon  spread  the  storv"  over  the  neighborhood,  and  many 
gathered  to  see  the  wonders.  My  father  with  my  mother, 
a  sister  of  Esquire  Moody,  soon  returned  to  find  many 
there,  and  experiments  ^oing  on;  a  table  standing  in  the 
open  floor,  when  touched  by  the  girl  or  her  clothes,  would 
move  by  jogs  from  her,  and  chairs  and  other  articles  the 
same  wa.y.  The  door  latch  flew  up  and  down  with  great 
rapidity,  when  her  clothes  touched  the  door,  and  even  the 
farmer’s  heavy  w^ork-bench,  at  the  shop,  upon  trial  also 
receded  by  a  similar  jogging  motion.  Spectators  by  this 
time  were  plenty,  and  the  meal  chest  experiment  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  chest  moved  as  before,  and  continued  to  do 
so  while  the  girl  sifted  meal,  though  the  weight  of  three 
men  was  added,”  (Note :  one  account  gives  their  combined 
weight  as  nine  hundred  pounds.)  “and  this  motion  was 
continued  till  it  reached  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  men 
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concerned  in  this  experiment,  (sitting  on  the  chest),  often 
named  in  stating  these  facts  by  those  present,  were:  Dr. 
Amos  Spofford,  David  Thurston,  Esq.,  afterwards  removed 
to  Maine,  Captain  William  Perley,  late  of  Haverhill,  all 
of  them  residents  here,  and  large  and  heavy  men,  well 
known  to  the  writer. 

“Hannah  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
others  in  all  these  experiments,  and  probably  knew  no  more 
of  the  cause  of  these  wonders  than  they  did.  Iron  or 
steel  played  its  usual  part ;  a  fork  stuck  in  a  table  or  meal 
chest  arrested  its  motion,  a  horse-shoe  hung  over  the  door 
and  the  latch  was  still.  Why  the  latch,  if  of  iron,  did  not 
do  the  same  we  do  not  know  —  perhaps  it  was  of  wood. 

“On  the  Esquire’s  return  at  evening,  he  put  a  stop  to  all 
experiments,  and  would  not  even  hear  their  stories,  and 
everything  was  quiet  over  the  Sabbath,  buton  his  departure 
Monday  morning,  the  same  game  was  recommenced  at  the 
house,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  recalled.  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Bradford,  candidate  as 
his  colleague,  were  called  in.”  (From  another  version,  all 
was  quiet  when  they  were  present.)  “Ere  this,  it  had 
been  decided  that  all  unnatural  appearances  were  optical 
illusions,  but  the  twenty  witnesses  were  not  to  be  put  down 
by  a  theory,  and  the  two  clergymen  were  obliged  to  concede 
the  facts  as  stated,  or  virtually  to  hold  half  the  parish  to 
be  fools  or  liars. 

“To  conclude,  the  girl  was  sent  away.  Prayer  was  of¬ 
fered  at  the  house,  and  henceforth  to  this  day  chairs  and 
tables  and  chests  have  obeyed  the  laws  of  gravitation  here 
as  elsewhere.  The  part  taken  by  Esquire  Sp>oflFord  in  this 
unpleasant  affair  is  highly  honorable,  and  in  advance  of 
his  age,  in  forbidding  all  experiments.” 

The  following  poem,  so  to  speak,  was  copied  from  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  by  the  Georgetown  Advocate, 
in  its  issue  of  Dec.  23,  1876.  The  author’s  name  is  given 
as  Henry  Henderson.  It  commemorates  the  incidents  re¬ 
lated  in  Dr.  Spofford’s  account.  The  poem  is  followed 
by  this  note:  Rowley  Hill,  “Now  known  as  Spofford’s 
hill,  in  Georgetown,  which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rowley. 
It  is  said  that  the  heavy  oaken  chest  hitched  inch  by  inch 
across  the  room,  with  two  or  three  men  upon  it,  that  the 
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latches  of  the  doors  flew  up  and  down  violently  when  she 
approached  them,  and  things  generally  seemed  bewitched 
by  her.  The  story  is  here  given  as  the  writer  heard  it  in 
childhood  from  the  old  people  of  the  place.  The  head  of 
the  house  was  away  at  the  time,  but  laid  about  in  good 
round  terms  when  he  returned,  and  was  ever  after  averse 
to  having  the  matter  brought  up.  The  house  was  burned 
soon  after,  but  to  this  day  the  spot  where  it  stood  is  pointed 
out  as  one  of  historic  interest.” 

The  title  of  the  poem  is : 

THE  FRIGHT  OF  ROWLEY  HILL 

About  a  century  since  —  accounts  are  vague  — 

In  seventeen-eighty-one  or  eighty  two, 

(It  matters  little,  since  the  account  is  true), 

A  wild  commotion  was  created  here 

By  the  first  symptom  of  the  witchcraft  plague. 

One  Hannah  Hazen,  whom  report  speaks  well, 

Was  weaving  as  the  dusk  of  evening  fell. 

When  strange,  mysterious  noises  caught  the  ear. 

And  fear  seized  all,  and  rumor  filled  the  air. 

In  fiocked  the  neighbors,  all  agape,  to  see 
The  fair,  sweet  worker  of  iniquity ; 

But  stood  aghast,  with  superstitious  stare, 

Wben  thump,  thump,  thump  came  from  the  walls  about. 

As  if  some  prisoned  fiend  would  beat  his  dark  way  out. 
Chairs,  tables,  all  things  from  her  evil  look ; 

Even  the  old  meal  chest  edged  and  edged  away. 

Though  weighted  with  the  gossips  of  the  day ; 

Like  chattering  teeth  the  latches  rattled  wild. 

And  when  she  trod  the  whole  house  shuddering  shook. 
The  clergy  were  called  in  to  exorcise 
So  foul  a  spirit  in  so  fair  a  guise ; 

But  no  rebuke  availed,  severe  or  mild, 

And  consternation  sat  on  every  face ! 

When  from  abroad  the  good  man  now  returned 
All  who  had  seen  or  sought  its  deep  disgrace — 

For  doubting  what  occurred,  but  yet  too  wise 
To  give  his  infiuence  to  the  unseemly  sacrifice. 

This  prompt,  decisive,  vigorous  act  of  one. 

Who  thought  delusion  better  silent  die 
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That  suffer  the  surviving  infamy 
That  gives  old  Salem  her  unenvied  fame 
For  deeds  of  violence  in  wild  frenzy  done, 

Was  through  the  love,  not  blind  fanatic  zeal. 

He  felt  for  truth  and  justice  all  should  feel, 

And  saved  the  old  town  the  ever-during  shame 
For  punishing  for  no  conscious  fault  or  crime 
One  he  would  shield,  but  whom  the  righteous  few, 

Who  wagged  their  heads  and  knew  not  what  to  do, 

Would,  in  the  darkness  of  that  troubled  time. 

Have  dragged  to  martyrdom  had  he  joined  the  cry 
Of  the  unreasoning  crowd  that  Truth  would  crucify. 

When  Hagar-like  the  maiden  fled  in  grief 
The  chairs  resumed  their  places  prim  and  stiff, 

The  tables  ceased  their  role  —  all  looked  as  if 
No  masquerading  e’er  had  set  them  out 
To  revel  in  their  master’s  absence  brief. 

So  quiet  reigned  once  more,  and  all  went  well. 

Till  to  the  flames  the  house  a  victim  fell. 

As  ’twere  the  scene  of  this  unseemly  rout 
Should  from  the  mind  of  man  be  swept  away. 

But  mothers  whispered  to  their  babes  the  tale. 

Tradition  caught  it  up,  till  like  a  sail, 

Lost  in  the  purple  deeps  of  dying  day. 

This  little  glimmer  from  the  long  ago 
Flashes  upon  the  verge,  ere  all  is  sunk  below. 

The  sources  for  this  paper,  all  from  my  mother’s  col¬ 
lection,  (I  have  verified  the  quotation  from  the  Transcript 
from  the  files  of  the  Georgetown  Advocate),  are: 

1.  A  letter,  dated  Spofford  Hill,  Geoi^town,  Mass., 
April  19th,  1897,  from  Irene  Tyler,  (late  Mrs.  George 
Tyler,  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Amos  Spofford,  who  was  a 
brother  and  neighbor  of  Esquire  Moody  Spofford,  and 
one  of  the  important  characters  in  the  story. 

2.  A  letter,  dated  Auburndale,  Mass.,  June  8,  1897, 
from  Carrie  Pearl  Braman,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Braman,  of  Georgetown,  and  a  descendant  of  Abner  Spof¬ 
ford,  a  brother-in-law  of  Esquire  Moody. 

3.  A  manuscript  entitled:  ‘‘The  Meal  Chest  Story,” 
by  Prof.  H.  A.  Hazen,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  purporting 
to  give  the  narrative  as  related  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford, 
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of  Groveland.  This  is  dated  May  9,  1897,  and  concludes 
with  Prof.  Hazen’s  observations  on  the  veracity  of  the 
legend. 

4.  A  manuscript,  “The  Meal  Chest  Story,”  in  my 
mother’s  handwriting,  but  not  her  style.  It  contains  con¬ 
siderable  embellishment  and  variations  from  other  ver¬ 
sions. 

5.  A  manuscript,  also  in  my  mother’s  handwriting,  but 
the  authorship  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford. 
This  is  the  version  I  have  quoted  in  full  in  this  paper. 

6.  The  poem  by  Henry  Henderson,  orginally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Transcript,  but  copied  in  the  Georgetown 
Advocate. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MRS.  SOPHIA  L.  JACKSON 
WRITTEN  IN  1884 


From  the  Lee  Collection  in  the  Essex  Institute 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  26th,  ’84. 

My  dear  Mr.  Lee: 

I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for  not  having  sooner 
replied  to  your  letter  which  afforded  me  both  surprise  & 
pleasure.  Perhaps  I  should  reverse  the  places  of  those 
emotions,  as  the  delight  at  the  thought  of  your  compiling 
a  History  of  Chestnut  Street,  was  stronger  even  than  my 
amazement  that  I  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  you. 

I  enclose,  as  you  requested  a  list  of  Auntie’s  scholars, 
which  is  a  complete  one,  as  she  always  made  an  entry  of 
their  coming  and  leaving,  in  a  book  for  that  purpose.  As 
to  the  list  of  those  who  were  with  Grandma,  after  her  ad¬ 
vent  to  Chestnut  Street,  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  or 
rather  Hannah  Wayland  has,  for  to  say  that  she  has 
evinced  a  keen  interest  would  be  but  to  feebly  express  her 
delight  at  the  idea  that  she  was  of  use.  Her  memory  is 
something  wonderful,  so  I  fancy  the  list  is  pretty  com¬ 
plete.  Do  you  care  for  a  view  of  the  house,  as  it  was  when 
we  left  it,  to  my  eye,  perhaps  prejudiced,  it  was  far  more 
picturesque  then  with  its  railing  round  the  roof,  &  arched 
window  over  the  front  door,  than  now  with  its  many  bow 
windows,  though  doubtless  the  interior  is  far  more  lux¬ 
urious.  I  have  but  one  steroscopic  photo  of  it,  but  if  you 
care  for  it  I  can  have  a  plain  one  struck  from  that.  As  to 
our  own  counterfeit  presentments,  Hannah’s  &  mine,  I 
fear  our  mission  in  life  is  other  than  adornment,  &  thus 
the  volume  more  artistic  minus  them.  When  the  book  is 
complete  pray  let  me  know,  as  my  life  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  one.  I  should  judge,  that  if  the  trees  could 
speak,  they  would  give  you  many  a  funny  anecdote,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  must  be  many  mortals  who  can  yet  do  so.  The 
only  incident  I  can  recall  is  the  delivery  by  Billy  Cook, 
of  his  poem  on  Chestnut  Street,  from  our  doorsteps,  the 
old  ones  which  ran  up  one  side  &  down  the  other.  As  it 
was  shortly  after  my  Mother’s  death,  Grandma  &  Auntie 
were  driven  nearly  out  of  their  minds,  as  the  crowd  was 
(*82) 
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not  diminutive.  Mother’s  death  &  my  birth,  I  believe 
were  the  only  incidents  of  the  kind  which  occurred  during 
our  occupancy  of  34,  until  of  course  those  of  Grandma  & 
Auntie. 

The  one  marriage  was  that  of  Mrs.  Willard  Phillips. 
Perhaps  you  already  know  that  the  body  of  our  house, 
came  from  the  Rogers  farm,  only  then  it  was  two  stories, 
with  the  roof  running  to  a  peak  which  took  in  the  window 
of  the  present  third  story  over  the  front  door.  It  was 
plainly  evident  that  the  two  third  story  rooms  were  built 
on  either  side,  as  there  is  no  carved  work  in  them. 

In  making  out  the  list  of  pupils,  I  put  in  brackets  the 
names  of  all  those  I  knew,  but  there  are  many  before  my 
time,  and  even  Hannah  fails  to  come  to  time  as  regards 
their  husbands.  Several  of  the  later  ones  were  scholars 
but  a  very  short  time  before  her  death,  but  I  gave  the  list 
as  it  stood,  and  I  think  it  is  almost  accurate.  If  there  are 
any  more  points  which  by  any  chance  I  could  furnish,  pray 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask,  as  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  of  use 
in  such  an  undertaking,  and  to  go  over  once  again  the  old 
life.  I  really  feel  as  if  I  never  should  reach  the  City  of 
Peace,  for  in  winter  we  are  fixtures  here,  &  in  summer, 
even  Europe  seems  nearer.  Please  give  my  best  love  to 
Miss  Hattie.  I  asked  Mrs.  Cole  to  tell  her  how  much  I 
should  value  her  photograph,  were  she  to  send  it  to  me,  as 
I  saw  an  excellent  one  Sallie  Loring  had.  My  admiration 
for  Miss  Lee  has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength,  and  I  fancy  will  only  die  with  me.  If 
ever  you  should  bend  your  steps  hitherward,  pray  look  us 
up,  as  a  Salem  face  is  a  welcome  sight,  especially  those  of 
“old  cronies.” 

Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  to  your  wife. 

Believe  me 

Very  sincerely  yrs, 

Sophia  L.  Jackson. 

List  of  people,  as  well  as  can  be  remembered,  who  were 
with  Grandma,  (Mrs.  M.  Tabitha  Ward)  after  she  moved 
into  Chestnut  Street: 

Miss  Hannah  Hodges 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hodges 
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Miss  Sallie  Allen 

Miss  Alice  Orne 

Miss  Mary  Ome 

Miss  Eliza  B.  Davis 

Mr.  Thomas  Swett 

Mr.  William  Swett 

Dr.  Horatio  Robinson 

Mr.  William  Robinson 

Mr.  John  Robinson 

Mr.  Francis  Boardman 

Mr.  Humphrey  Devereux 

Miss  Mary  H.  Boardman 

Miss  Susan  Berry  or  Bury 

Miss  Emily  Gardiner 

Miss  J ane  Thomas 

Mr.  Joachim  Pollado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickerings  Dodge 

Mr.  Edward  Dodge  /  Children  of 

Mr.  Charles  Dodge  /  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caleb  Foote 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Foote 
Miss  Mary  Foote 
Mr.  Willard  P.  Phillips 
Mr.  J ames  A.  Gillis 
Mr.  Joseph  Eckley 
Miss  Emily  Derby 
Mr.  John  Henry  Silsbee 
Mr.  William  Dwight,  Jr. 

List  of  pupils  in  Miss  Ward’s  school; 

Caroline  L.  Richardson  (Mrs.  Henry  Osgood) 

Laura  P.  Deland 

Harriet  E.  Silsbee  (Mrs.  Mott) 

Caroline  Silsbee  (Mrs.  Pickman) 

Sarah  W.  Lander 

Mary  B.  Silsbee  (Mrs.  Clapp) 

Louisa  Forrester 

Sarah  Bray  Lee  (Mrs.  Wheeler) 

Ellen  M.  Knapp 
Mary  Ellen  Briggs 
Elizabeth  M.  Forrester. 

Margaret  P.  Webb 
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Anna  M.  Barstow  (Mrs.  Ashburner) 

Caroline  E.  Huntin^on 

Mary  H.  Boardman  (Mrs.  Phillips) 

Emily  M.  Derby 
Mary  Elizabeth  Page 
Elizabeth  C.  Hodges 
Maria  G.  Rea 

Georgiana  C.  Silsbee  (Mrs.  Saltonstall) 

Martha  E.  Robinson  (Mrs.  Cabot) 

Annie  M.  Forester 

Elizabeth  P.  Orne 

Susan  C.  Peirce  (Mrs.  Mitchell) 

Anstiss  I.  Rogers  (Mrs.  Wetmore) 

Anne  W.  Fettyplace  (Mrs.  Cushman) 

Francis  S.  Huntington 
Harriet  C.  Neal  (Mrs.  Rantoul) 

Eliza  C.  Bridges 

Elizabeth  S.  Saltonstall  (Mrs.  Silsbee) 

Mary  Elizabeth  Andrews  (Mrs.  Oliver) 

Emily  M.  Gardner  (Mrs.  Raynor) 

Martha  P.  Rogers  (Mrs.  Codman) 

M.  Maria  Neal 

Caroline  L.  Grant 

Margaret  J.  Endicott  (Mrs.  Howe) 

Ellen  D.  Webb 
Lucy  E.  Howes 
Catharine  Johnson 
Maria  0.  Holyoke 

Elizabeth  B.  Whittredge  (Mrs.  Neal) 

Elizabeth  Johnson 
Elizabeth  Bridges 
Lucy  R.  Rogers 
Anna  Johnson  (Mrs.  Haskell) 

Nancy  B.  Downing  (Mrs.  West) 

Rebecca  P.  Page  (Mrs.  Glover) 

Marianne  0.  Lee  (Mrs.  Peabody) 

Caroline  Choate  (Mrs.  De  Gersdoff) 

Ellen  B.  Dodge 
Sarah  B.  Fettyplace 
Maria  S.  Cummings 
Frances  E.  Rea 
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Harriet  S.  W.  Endicott 

Ellen  M.  Page 

Harriet  R.  Lee 

Rebecca  M.  Northey 

Mary  C.  Endicott  (Mrs.  Howe) 

Anne  W.  Brazer 
Abby  G.  Pingree 
Caroline  D.  Flint 

Susan  L.  Whittredge  (Mrs.  Waters) 
Mary  E.  Ome 

Mary  L.  Thompson  (Mrs.  Loring) 

Alice  Ome 

Caroline  E.  Roberts 

Clara  L.  Page  (Mrs.  Barnes) 

Rose  S.  Lee  (Mrs.  Saltonstall) 

Elizabeth  D.  Webb  (Mrs.  Whipple) 

Fidelia  Bridges 

Annie  J.  Silsbee 

Alice  D.  Silsbee  (Mrs.  Curtis) 

Mary  C.  Whittridge 

Martha  P.  Lander  (Mrs.  Peirce) 

Mary  S.  Hodges  (Mrs.  Silsbee) 

Georgians  S.  Dodge 

Rebecca  A.  Brown 

Margaret  P.  Phillips 

Mary  E.  Andrews 

Catherine  W.  Downing  (Mrs.  Dowe) 

Ellen  L.  K.  Hodges  (Mrs.  Gardiner) 

Ellen  L.  Abbot 

Louisa  M.  Ives 

Emily  R.  0.  Peirce 

Elizabeth  W.  Silsbee 

Sara  R.  Endicott  (Mrs.  Dexter) 

Annie  E.  Kinsman  (Mrs.  Fenollosa) 

Lucy  A.  Lander 

Catherine  W.  Downing 

Annie  E.  King 

Mary  Louisa  Peirce 

Alice  Browne 

Caroline  T.  Leeds 

Abby  L.  Thompson 
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Abby  B.  Andrews 
Mary  P.  Downinfj 
Laura  D.  Paj?e  (Mrs.  Hall) 

Caroline  Perkins  (Mrs.  Osgood) 

Anna  P.  Pingree  (Mrs.  Peabody) 

Alice  Leeds  (Mrs.  Heard) 

Elizabeth  S.  Perkins  (Mrs.  Balch) 

Mary  W.  Foote  (Mrs.  Tileston) 

Josephine  R.  Lee  (Mrs.  Saltonstall) 

Catharine  Phillips 

Anna  R.  Nichols  (Mrs.  Rogers) 

Mary  I.  Safford 

Sarah  C.  Daland  (Mrs.  Shreve) 

Caroline  B.  Perkins  (Mrs.  Kemble) 

Maria  Pingree  (Mrs.  Wheatland) 

Mary  L.  King 
Sarah  S.  Kimball 
Fanny  B.  Gerry 

Alice  S.  Osborne  (Mrs.  Van  Brunt) 

Charlotte  F.  Devereux  (Mrs.  Story) 

Isabel  F.  Upton. 

Susan  W.  Osgood 

Laura  C.  G.  Peirce 

Elizabeth  B.  Perkins  (Mrs.  Daland) 

Alice  F.  Whitney 

Grace  D.  Cheever  (Mrs.  Lovejoy) 

Mary  H.  Fabens 

Ellen  G.  Peirce 

Annie  F.  Swasey 

Alice  I.  Miller  (Mrs.  Barker) 

Mary  E.  West 

Elizabeth  Whitney  (Mrs.  Whitney) 

Helen  McMullan 
Mary  E.  Moore 
Mary  O.  Pickering 
Elizabeth  D.  Williams 
Mary  S.  Hooper 

Mary  Perkins  (Mrs.  Wentworth) 

Martha  P.  Whitney 
Abby  R.  Butman 

Helen  W^.  Abbott  (Mrs.  Brainerd) 
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Sarah  W.  Pickerinff 

Eliza  G.  Brookhouse  (Mrs.  Rice) 

Anna  D.  West  (Mrs.  Willson) 

Caroline  E.  Curwen  (Mrs.  Davis) 

Elizabeth  Jackson 

Jeannie  C.  Price 

Jane  A.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Mifflin) 

Mary  E.  Simes  (Mrs.  Walker) 

Mary  C.  I.  Brown 

Lizzie  D.  R.  Atkinson 

Etta  M.  Ives 

Mary  C.  Farley 

Clarimond  E.  White 

Mabel  T.  Thayer 

Mar\"  O.  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Sutton) 

Mary  E.  Peirce 
Charlotte  S.  Poor 

Elizabeth  C.  Butman  (Mrs.  Gladwin) 

Martha  W.  Fabens 

Sophia  L.  Ward  (Mrs.  Jackson) 

Anna  H.  Coolid^e 

Grace  H.  Wildes 

May  A.  Cook  (Mrs.  Sutton) 

Anstiss  H.  Putnam 

Sarah  R.  Chase 

Mary  E.  Langley  (Danvers) 

Ellen  S.  Haddock 
Anna  F.  Butman 
Elizabeth  O.  Abbott 
Sally  W.  Shepard 
Fannie  Peabody 
Mary  H.  Peirson 
Mary  P.  Dow 
Lucy  Butman 
Marv  E.  Butler  (Danvers) 

The  teachers  in  drawing  were: 
Miss  Eliza  B.  Davis 
Miss  Lizzie  Williams 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Merrill 
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Haevabd  Dictionary  of  Music.  By  Willi  Apel.  1944. 
826  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard 
University  Press.  Price,  $6.00. 

This  one  volume  dictionary  of  musical  terms  and  subjects 
will  interest  the  amateur  as  well  as  the  student  and  scholar. 
The  articles  are  well  written,  concise  and  explicit.  The  first 
part  of  the  articles  is  written  for  the  amateur  and  the  second 
for  the  scholar.  The  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  the  articles 
are  very  useful  to  the  research  worker  for  not  only  do  they 
refer  to  the  books  on  the  subject  but  also  to  periodical  litera¬ 
ture.  Biographies  are  not  included  because  it  was  felt  that 
they  had  been  adequately  covered  elsewhere.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  by  short  musical  passages  which  are  a  clarify¬ 
ing  factor.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Names  on  the  Land,  A  Historical  Account  of  Place- 
Naming  IN  THE  United  States.  By  George  R.  Stewart. 
1945.  418  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Random 
House.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  book  was  written  as  the  story  of  the  naming  of  United 
States  places — “how  the  great  names,  one  by  one,  came  to 
stand  large  on  the  maps,  and  how  the  little  names  in  their 
thousands  arose  on  the  tongues  of  the  people,  after  the  vary¬ 
ing  customs  of  time  and  place,  of  blood  and  language.”  Mr. 
Stewart  has  filled  his  book  with  interesting  facts,  unusual 
anecdotes  and  entertaining  conjecture.  The  names  reflect  the 
explorations  of  the  Spanish,  French,  English  and  Dutch  be¬ 
sides  giving  one  a  fascinating  historj*  of  the  country.  Some 
interesting  facts  concerning  Essex  County  names  is  found  in 
the  following  taken  from  the  volume.  Lynn,  Rowley,  and 
Haverhill  were  named  from  their  minister’s  home  town  in 
England.  Marblehead  was  so  named  because  it  was  a  rocky 
headland.  In  those  days,  all  hard  rocks  were  called  marble. 
Salem  was  named  from  Salem  of  the  Bible  because  it  meant 
peace  and  was  of  good  omen.  Beverly  means  a  beaver  stream. 
There  is  a  good  index.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Mary  Thomas’s  Book  of  Knitting  Patterns.  1945.  329 
pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  compact  volume  besides  being  a  history  of  knitting  is 
a  practical  guide  to  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  more  advanced 
knitter.  It  starts  with  the  basic  stitches  and  goes  through 
progressive  stages  to  the  ornamental  and  special  ones.  The 
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illustrations  are  clear  cut  and  of  historical  pieces  as  well  as 
those  of  modern  design.  The  directions  are  very  clear  and 
easy  to  follow.  The  author  has  given  the  reader  a  good  his¬ 
torical  background  without  forcing  it  on  him.  The  reference 
worker  will  find  the  index  very  useful.  The  book  also  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  abbreviations,  lists  of  French  and  German 
knitting  terms,  a  texture  index,  a  general  index  and  a  list  of 
illustrations. 

The  House  of  Hancock.  Business  in  Boston,  1774-1775. 

By  W.  T.  Baxter.  1945,  121  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press. 

Price,  $3.50. 

This  is  the  tenth  in  the  series  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Busi¬ 
ness  History  and  is  edited  by  Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras.  The 
author  has  done  an  outstanding  work  in  bringing  out  the 
methods  of  business  procedure  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fortunately  the  Hancock  letters  and  account  books  have  been 
preserved  which  made  Professor  Baxter’s  task  easier,  although 
he  is  far  from  the  scene  of  his  story,  being  at  present  pro¬ 
fessor  of  accounting  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa.  Thomas  Hancock  was  a  successful  merchant  and 
prospered,  but  his  nephew  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  was  a  failure,  resorted  to  politics  and  emerged  as  a 
patriot.  Professor  Baxter’s  analysis  of  the  business  which 
flourished  until  1775  and  had  its  fall  in  that  year,  uncovers 
the  essentials  of  mercantile  capitalism,  including  smuggling 
and  privateering  of  that  period.  The  author  states  that  a 
colonial  merchant  had  scant  hope  of  success  unless  he  satis¬ 
fied  certain  ambitions.  “He  was  forced  to  be  content  with 
modest  ventures.  He  had  to  embrace  variet\%  and  keep  him¬ 
self  free  to  slip  from  one  line  to  another  •  when  new  needs 
arose.  He  must  be  able  to  work  in  harness  with  many  part¬ 
ners  and  agents,  expecting  no  more  from  them  than  was 
reasonable  and  on  the  other  hand  cherishing  his  own  credit  as 
a  man  of  trust.  Thomas  did  these  things.  John  did  not. 
So  Thomas  grew  rich  whereas  John  could  not  even  maintain 
the  wealth  that  was  bequeathed  to  him.”  Thomas  built  up 
a  machine  that  for  half  a  century  supplied  raw  materials  to 
London,  manufactures  to  farms  on  the  frontier  and  food  to 
Newfoundland  fishermen  and  West  India  slaves.  He  had 
faults,  one  of  which  was  his  method  of  securing  his  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  which  was  indefensible.  There  are  ten  illus¬ 
trations,  with  four  tables  and  charts.  This  is  a  book  which 
will  interest  all  business  men  and  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
mercantile  history.  Strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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